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ange | Y first appearance at 
r 2S a Music Hall was in 
pice | the year of grace 
one thousand eight 
hundred and s—— 
Well, I would rather 
not mention the 
exact date. I was 
fourteen at the time. 
It was during .the 
Christmas holidays, 
and my aunt had 
given me five shil- 
lings to go and see 
Phelps—I think it 
was Phelps—in 
‘** Coriolanus ” — I: 
think it was *‘ Corio- 
lanus.” Anyhow, 
it was to seea high 
class and improving 
entertainment, I 
know. 
I suggested that 
I should get young 
Skegson, who lived 








in our road, to go 
with me. Skegson 
is a barrister now, and could not tell you the difference between 
a knave of clubs and a club of knaves. A few years hence, he will, 
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if he works hard, be innocent enough for a judge. But at the period 
of which I speak he was a red-haired boy of worldly tastes, notwith- 
standing which I loved him asa brother. My dear mother wished 
to see him before consenting to the arrangement, so as to be able 
to form her own opinion as to whether he was a fit and proper 
companion for me; and, accordingly, he was invited to tea. He 
came, and made a most favourable impression upon both my 
mother and my aunt. He had a way of talking about the advan- 
tages of application to study in early life, and the duties of youth 
towards those placed in authority over it, that won for him much 
esteem in grown-up circles.. The spirit of the Bar had descended 
upon Skegson at a very early period of his career. 

My aunt, indeed, was so much pleased with him that she gave 
him two shillings towards his own expenses (‘‘ sprung half a 
dollar’ was how he put it when we got outside), and com- 
mended me to his especial care. 

Skegson was very silent during the journey. An idea was 
evidently maturing in his mind. When we reached the Angel, he 
stopped and said: ** Look here, I'll tell you what we'll do. Don't 
let’s go and see that rot. Let’s go to a Music Hall.” 

I gasped for breath. I had heard of Music Halls. A stout 
lady had denounced them across our dinner table on one occasion, 
fixing the while a steely eye upon her husband, who sat opposite 
and seemed uncomfortable, as low, horrid places, where people 
smoked and drank, and wore short skirts, and had added an 
opinion that they ought to be put down by the police—whether 
the skirts or the halls she did not explain. I also recollected that our 
Charwoman, whose son had lately left London for a protracted 
stay in Devonshire, had, in conversation with my mother, dated’ 
his downfall from the day when he first visited one of these 
places; and likewise that Mrs. Philcox’s nursemaid, upon her 
confessing that she had spent an evening at one with her young 
man, had been called a shameless hussy, and summarily dis- 
missed as being no longer a fit associate for the baby. 

But the spirit of lawlessness was strong within me in those 
days, so that I hearkened to the voice of Skegson, the tempter, and 
he lured my feet from the paths that led to ;irtue and Sadlers 
Wells, and we wandered into the broad and crowded ways that 
branch off from the Angel towards merry Islington. 

Skegson insisted that we should do the thing in style, so we 
stopped at a shop near the Agricultural Hall and purchased some 
big cigars. A huge card in the window claimed for these that they 
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were ‘the most satisfactory twopenny smoke in Lendon.” I 
smoked two. of them during the evening, and never felt more 
satisfied—using the word in its true sense, as implying that a 
person has had enough of a thing, and does not desire any more 
of it, not just then—in all my life. Where we went, and what we 
saw when we got there, my memory is not very clear about: it 
never was. We sat at a little marbletable. I know it was marble 
because it was so hard and cool to the head. From out of the 
smoky mist a ponderous creature of strange, undefined shape, 
floated heavily towards us, and deposited a squat tumbler in front of 
me containing a pale yellowish liquor, which subsequent investiga- 
tion has led me to believe must have been Scotch whisky. It 
seemed to me then the most nauseous stuff I had ever swallowed. 
It is curious to look back and notice how one’s tastes change. 

I reached home very late and very sick. That was my first 
dissipation, and, as a lesson, it has been of more practical use to 
me than all the good books and sermons in the world could have 
been. I can remember to this day standing in the middle of the 
room in my nigltt-shirt, trying to catch my bed as it came round. 

Next morning I confessed everything to my mother, and, for 
several months afterwards, was a reformed character. Indeed, the 
pendulum of my conscience swung too far the other way, and I 
grew exaggeratedly remorseful and unhealthily moral. 

There was published in those days, for the edification of young 
people, a singularly pessimistic periodical, entitled ‘‘ The Children’s 
Band of Hope Review.” It was a magazine much in favour among 
grown-up people, and a bound copy of vol. IX. had lately been 
won by my sister as a prize for punctuality (I fancy she must have 
exhausted all the virtue she ever possessed, in that direction, upon 
the winning of that prize. At all events, I have noticed no 
ostentatious display of the quality in her later life). I had 
formerly expressed contempt for this book, but now, in my 
regenerate state, I took a morbid pleasure in -poring over its 
denunciations of sin and sinners. There was one picture in it 
that appeared peculiarly applicable to myself. It represented a 
gaudily costumed young man, standing on the topmost of three 
steep steps, smoking a large cigar. Behind him was a very small 
church, and below, a bright and not altogether uninviting looking 
hell. The picture was headed ‘‘ The Three Steps to Ruin,” and the 
three stairs were labelled respectively ‘‘ Smoking,” ‘‘ Drinking,” 
‘‘Gambling.” I had already travelled two-thirds of the road! 
Was I going all the way, or should I be able to get back? I 
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used to lie awake at night and think about it, till I grew half 
crazy. 

Alas! since then I have completed the descent, so where my 
future will be spent I do not care to think. 

Another picture in the book that troubled me was the frontis- 
piece. This-was a highly-coloured print, illustrating the broad 
and narrow ways. The narrow way led upward past a Sunday 
school and a lion toa city in the clouds. This city was referred 
to in the accompanying letterpress as a place of ‘‘ Rest and Peace,” 
but inasmuch as the town was represented in the illustration as 
surrounded by a perfect mob of angels, each one blowing a trumpet 
twice his own size, and obviously blowing it for all he was worth, 
a certain confusion of ideas would seem to have crept into the 
allegory. 

The other path—the ‘“ broad way ”—which ended in what at 
first glance appeared to be a highly successful display of fireworks, 
started from the door of a tavern, andled past a Music Hall, on 
the steps of which stood a gentleman smoking a cigar. (All the 
wicked pegple in this book smoked cigars—all except one young 
man who had killed his mother and died raving mad. He had 
gone astray on short pipes.) 

This made it uncomfortably clear to me which direction I had 
chosen, and I was greatly alarmed, until, on examining the picture 
more closely, I noticed, with much satisfaction, that about midway 
the two paths were connected by a handy little bridge, by the use 
of which it seemed feasible, starting on the one path and ending 
up on the other, to combine the practical advantages of both roads. 

My belief in the possibility of this convenient compromise 
must, I fear, have led to an ethical relapse, for there recurs to my 
. mind a somewhat painful scene of a few months’ later date in 
which I am seeking to convince a singularly unresponsive landed 
proprietor that my presence in his orchard is solely and entirely 
due to my having unfortunately lost my-way. 

It was not until I was nearly seventeen that the idea occurred 
to me to visit a Music Hall again. Then, having regard to my 
double capacity of “*‘ Man About Town” and journalist (for I had 
w-itten a letter to The Era, complaining ‘of the way pit doors were 
made to open, and it, had been inserted), I felt I had no longer any 
right to neglect acquaintanceship with so important a feature in 
the life of the people. Accordingly, one Saturday night, I wended 
my way tothe “ Pay.” ; and there the first person that I ran against 
was my uncle. He laid a heavy hand upon my shoulder, and 
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asked me, in severe tones, what I was doing there. I felt this to 
be an awkward question, for it would have been useless trying to 
make him understand my real motives (one’s own relations are never 
sympathetic), and I was somewhat nonplussed for an answer, 
until the reflection occurred to me: What was he doing there? 
This riddle I, in my turn, propounded to him, with the result that 
we entered into treaty by the terms of which it was agreed that no 
future reference should be made to the meeting by either of us— 
at least, not in the presence of any member of the family—and the 
compact was ratified according to the usual custom, my uncle 
paying the necessary expenses. 

In those days, we sat, some four or six of us, round a little table, 
on which were placed our drinks. Now we have to balance them 
upon a narrow ledge ; and ladies, as they pass, dip the ends of 
their cloaks into them, and gentlemen stir them up for us with the 
ferrules of their umbrellas, or else sweep them off into our laps 
with their coat tails, saying as they do so, ‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

Also, inthose days, there were ‘‘chairmen”—affable gentlemen, 
who would drink anything at anybody's expense, and drink any 
quantity of it, and never seem to get any fuller. I was intro- 
duced to a Music Hall chairman once, and when I said to him, 
‘‘What is your drink?” he took up the “ list of beverages ” that 
lay before him, and, opening it, waved his hand lightly across 
its entire contents, from clarets, past champagnes and spirits, down 
to liqueurs. ‘ That’s my drink, my boy,” said he. There was 
nothing narrow-minded or exclusive about his tastes. 

It was the chairman’s duty to introduce the artists. ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he would shout, in a voice that united the 
musical characteristics of a fog-horn and a steam saw, ‘“ Miss 
‘Enerietta Montressor, the popular serio-comic, will now happear.” 
These announcements were invariably . received with great 
applause by the chairman himself, and generally with chilling 
indifference by the rest of the audience. 

It was also the privilege of the chairman to maintain order, 
and reprimand evil-doers. This he usually did very effectively, 
employing for the purpose language both fit and forcible. One 
chairman that I remember, seemed, however, to be curiously 
deficient in the necessary qualities for this part of his duty. He 
was a mild and sleepy little man, and, unfortunately, he had to 
preside over an exceptionally rowdy audience at a small hall in 
the South-East district. On the night that I was present, there 
occurred a great disturbance. ‘Joss Jessop, the Monarch of 
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Mirth,” a gentleman evidently high in local 
request, was, for some reason or other, not 
forthcoming, and, in his place, the manage- 
ment proposed to oiler a female performer 
on the zithern, one Signorina Ballatino. 

The little chairman made the announce- 
!) ment in a nervous, deprecatory tone, as if 
« he were rather ashamed of it himself. 
“ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he 
began. (The 
poor are staunch 
sticklers for eti- 
quette. I overheard a small 
child explaining to her 
mother one night in Three 
Colts Street, Limehouse, 
that she could 
not yet into the 
house because 
there was a 
~ “lady” on the 

door-step, 
drunk.) “ Sig- 
norina Ballatino, 
the world-re- 
nowned ”—— 

Here a _ voice 
from the gallery 
requested to know 
what had become of 
**Old Joss,” and was 
greeted by loud cries 
of “‘’Ere, ’ere.” The 
chairman, ignoring 
the interruption, con- 
tinued : 

« the world- 
renowned performer 
on the zither ” 

«On the whoter ?” 


























“The Nigger.” \CHIRGWIN.) came in tones of 
plaintive enquiry from the back of the hall. 
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“Hon. the zither,” retorted the. chairman, waxing mildly 
indignant; he meant zithern, but he called ita zither. “A hinstru- 
ment well-known to anybody as ’as ’ad any learning.” 

This sally was received with much favour, and a gentleman 
who claimed to be acquainted with the family history of the 
interrupter begged the chairman to excuse him on the ground that 
his (the interrupter’s) mother used to get drunk with the twopence 
a week and never sent him to school. 

Cheered by this breath of popularity, our little president 
endeavoured to complete his introduction of the Signorina. He 
again repeated that she was the world-renowned performer on the 
zithern ; and, undeterred by the audible remark of a lady in the pit 
to the effect that she’d ‘“‘ never 'eard on ‘er,” added: 

“She will now, ladies and gentlemen, with your kind per- 
mission, give you examples of the 2 

‘* Blow yer zither,” here cried out the gentleman who had 
started the agitation, ‘‘we want Joss Jessop.” 

This was the signal for much cheering and shrill whistling, in 
the midst of which a wag with a piping voice suggested as a 
reason for the favourite’s non-appearance that he had not been 
paid his last week’s salary. 

A temporary lull occurred at this point, and the chairman, 
seizing the opportunity to complete his oft-impeded speech, sud- 
denly remarked, ‘“‘—songs of the Sunny South’’; and immediately 
sat down and began hammering upon the table. 

Then Signora Ballatino, clothed in the costume of the Sunny 
South, where clothes are less essential than in these colder climes, 
skipped airily forward, and was most ungallantly greeted with a 
storm of groans and hisses. Her beloved instrument was unfeel- 
. ingly alluded to as a pie-dish, and she was advised to take it back 
and get the pennyonit. The chairman, addressed by his Christian 
name of “ Jimmee,” was told to lie down and let her sing him 
to sleep. Everytime she attempted to start playing, shouts were 
raised for Joss. 

At length the chairman, overcoming his evident disinclination 
to take any sort of hand whatever in the game, rose and gently 
hinted at the desirability of silence. The suggestion not meeting 
with any support, he proceeded to adopt sterner measures. He 
addressed himself personally to the ringleader of the rioters, the 
man who had first championed the cause of the absent Joss. This 
person was a brawny individual, who, judging from appearance, 
followed in his business hours the calling of a coalheaver. ‘“ Yes, 
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sir,” said the chairman, pointing a finger towards him, where he 
sat in the front row of the gallery; “‘ you, sir, in the flannel shirt. 
I can see you. Will you allow this lady to give her entertain- 
ment ?” 

‘‘No,” answered he of the coalheaving profession, in  sten- 
torian tones. 

‘“« Then, sir,” said the little chairman, working himself up into 
a state suggestive of Jove about to launch a thunderbolt—* then, 
sir, all I can say is that you are no gentleman.” 

This was a little too much, or rather a good deal too little, for 
the Signora Ballatino. She had hitherto been standing in a meek 
attitude of pathetic appeal, wearing a fixed smile of ineffable 
sweetness ; but she evidently felt that she could go a bit farther 
than that herself, even if she was a lady. Calling the chairman 
‘‘anold messer,” and telling him for—— sake to shut up if that was 
all he could do for his living, she came down to the front, and took 
the case into her own hands. 

She did not waste time on the rest of the audience. She went 
direct for that coalheaver, and thereupon ensued a slanging match 
the memory of which sends a thrill of admiration through me 
even to this day. It was a battle worthy of the gods. He wasa 
heaver of coals, quick and ready beyond his kind. During many 
years’ sojourn East and South, in the course of many wanderings 
from Billingsgate to Limehouse Hole, from Petticoat Lane to 
Whitechapel Road ; out of eel-pie shop and penny gaff; out of 
tavern and street, and court and doss-house, he had gathered 
together slang words and terms and phrases, and they came back 
to him now, and he stood up against her manfully. 

But as well might the lamb stand up against the eagle, when 
the shadow of its wings falls across the green pastures, and the 
wind flies before its dark oncoming. At the end of two minutes 
he lay gasping, dazed, and speechless. 

Then she began. 

She announced her intention of “ wiping down the bloomin’ 
‘all” with him, and making it respectable; and, metaphorically 
speaking, that is what she did. Her tongue hit him between the 
eyes, and knocked him down and trampled on him. It curled 
round and round him like a whip, and then it uncurled and wound 
the other way. It seized him by the scruff of his neck, and tossed 
him up into the air, and caught himas he descended, and flung him 
to the ground, and rolled him on it. It played around him like 
forked lightning, and blinded him. It danced and shrieked about 
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him like a host of whirling fiends, and he tried to remember a 
prayer, and could not. It touched him lightly on the sole of his 
foot and the crown of his head, and his hair stood up straight, 
and his limbs grew stiff. The people sitting near him drew away, 
not feeling it safe to be near, and left him alone, surrounded by 
space, and language. 

It was the most artistic piece of work of its kind that I have 
ever heard. Every phrase she flung at him seemed to have been 
woven on purpose to entangle him and to embrace in its choking 
folds his people and his gods, to strangle with its threads his every 
hope, ambition, and belief. Each term she put upon him clung to 
him like a garment, and fitted him without a crease. The last 
name that she called him one felt to be, until one heard the next, 
the one name that he ought to have been christened by. 

For five and three-quarter minutes by the clock she spoke, and 
never for one instant did she pause or falter; and in the whole 
of that onslaught there was only one weak spot. 

That was when she offered to make a better man than he was 
out of a Guy Fawkes and a lump of coal. You felt that one lump 
of coal would not have been sufficient. 

At the end, she gathered herself together for one supreme 
effort, and hurled at him an insult so bitter with scorn, so sharp 
with insight into his career and character, so heavy with pro- 
phetic curse, that strong men drew and held their breath while it 
passed over them, and women hid their faces and shivered. 

Then she folded her arms, and stood silent; and the house, 
from floor to ceiling, rose and cheered her until there was no more 
breath left in its lungs. 

In that one night she stepped from oblivion into success. She 
is now a famous “ artiste.” : 

But she does not call herself Signora Ballatino, and she does 
not play upon the zithern. Her name has a homelier sound, and 
her speciality is the delineation of coster character. 
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CHAPTER III. 
FP: SELLERS returned now, with her composure restored, 


and began to ask after Hawkins’s wife, and about his 

childr:n, and the number of them, and so on, and her 
examination of the witness resulted in a circumstantial history of 
the family’s ups and downs and driftings to and fro in the far 
West during the previous fifteen years. There was a message, 
now, from out back, and Colonel Sellers went out there to answer 
to it. Hawkins took this opportunity to ask how the world had 
been using the Colonel during the past half-generation. 

** Oh, it’s been using him just the same; it couldn't change its 
way of using him if it wanted to, for he wouldn't let it.” 

“I can easily believe that, Mrs. Sellers.” 

“Yes, you see, he doesn’t change himself—not the least little 
bit in the world—he’s always Mulberry Sellers.” 

**T can see that plain enough.” 

‘‘ Just the same old scheming, generous, good-hearted, moon- 
shiny, hopeful, no-account failure he always was, and still everybody 
likes him just as well as if he was the shiningest success.” 

“They always did; and it was natural, because he was so 
obliging and accommodating, and had something about him that 
made it kind of easy to ask help of him, or favours—you didn’t 
feel shy, you know, or have that wish-you-didn’t-have-to-try feeling 
that you have with other people.” 

“It’s just so, yet; and a body wonders at it, too, because he's 
been shamefully treated, many times, by people that had used 
him for a ladder to climb up by, and then kicked him down when 
they didn’t need him any more. Fora time you can see he’s 
hurt, his pride’s wounded, because he shrinks away from that 
thing, and don’t want to talk about it—and so I used to think now 
he’s learned something, and he'll be more careful hereafter—but 
laws! Ina couple of weeks he’s forgotten all about it, and any 
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the family’s ups and downs and driftings to and fro in the far 

West during the previous fifteen years. There was a message, 

now, from out back, and Colonel Sellers went out there to answer 

to it. Hawkins took this opportunity to ask how the world had 
been using the Colonel during the past half-generation. 

«Oh, it’s been using him just the same ; it couldn't change its 
way of using him if it wanted to, for he wouldn't let it.” 

‘*T can easily believe that, Mrs. Sellers.” 

“Yes, you see, he doesn’t change himself—not the least little 
bit in the world—he’s always Mulberry Sellers.” 

“IT can see that plain enough.” 

‘Just the same old scheming, generous, good-hearted, moon- 
shiny, hopeful, no-account failure he always was, and still everybody 
likes him just as well as if he was the shiningest success.” 

“They always did; and it was natural, because he was so 
obliging and accommodating, and had something about him that 
made it kind of easy to ask help of him, or favours—you didn’t 
feel shy, you know, or have that wish-you-didn’t-have-to-try feeling 
that you have with other people.” 

‘It’s just so, yet; and a body wonders at it, too, because he’s 
been shamefully treated, many times, by people that had used 
him for a ladder to climb up by, and then kicked him down when 
they didn’t need him any more. Fora time you can see he’s 
hurt, his pride’s wounded, because he shrinks away from that 
thing, and don’t want to talk about it—and so I used to think now 
he’s learned something, and he'll be more careful hereafter—but 
laws! Ina couple of weeks he’s forgotten all about it, and any 
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selfish tramp out of nobody knows where can come and put upa 
poor mouth and walk right into his heart with his boots on.” 

‘It must try your patience pretty sharply sometimes.” 

*¢ Oh, no, I’m used to it; and I’d rather have him so than the 
other way. When I call him a failure, I mean to the world he’s 
a failure; he isn’t to me. I don’t know as I want him different— 
much different, anyway. I have to scold him some, snarl at him, 
you might even call it, but I reckon I’d do that just the same if he 
was different—it’s my make. But I’m a good deal less snarly 
and more contented when he's a failure than I am when he isn’t.” 

“Then he isn’t always a failure,” said Hawkins, brightening. 

‘Him ? Oh, bless you, no. He makes a strike, as 
he calls it, from time to time. Then’s my time to 
fret and fuss. For the money just flies—first come 

first served. Straight off, he loads up the 

house with cripples and idiots and stray cats 

and all the different kinds of poor wrecks that 

other people don’t want and he does, and 

then when the poverty comes again I’ve got 

to clear the most of them out 

or we'd starve; and that dis- 

tresses him, and me the same, 

‘THe MONEY JUST 2%, of course. Here’s old Dan’l 
nal “GH and Jinny, that the sheriff sold 


south one of the 

times that we got 

bankrupted before the war—they came /¢ 

wandering back after the peace, worn 

out and used up on the cotton planta- 

tions, helpless, and not another lick of 

work left in their old hides for the rest 

of this earthly pilgrimage—and we so 

pinched, oh! so pinched, for the very ( 

crumbs to keep life in us, and he just ¢ 

flung the door wide, and the way he 

received them, you'd have thought they 

had come straight down from heaven 

in answer to prayer. I took him one side and 

said, ‘ Mulberry, we can’t have them—we've no- 

thing for ourselves—wecan’t feed them.’ He looked 

at me kind of hurt, and said, ‘Turn them out ?— .o,,, ead june, 
and they’ve come to me just as confident and tat tue syerirr 
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trusting as—as—why Polly, I must have bought that confidence 
some time or other a long time ago, and given my note, so to speak 
—you don’t gét such things as a gift—and how am I going to go 
back on a debt like that? And you see, they're so poor, and old, 
and friendless, and, and > But I was ashamed by that time, 
and shut him off, and somehow felt a new courage in me, and so 
I said softly, ‘We'll keep them—the Lord will provide.’ He was 
glad, and started to blurt out one of those over-confident speeches 
of his, but checked himself in time, and said humbly, ‘I will, 
anyway. It was years and years and years ago. Well, 
you see those wrecks are here yet.” 

«¢ But don't they do your housework ?” 

“Laws! Theidea. They would if they could, poor 
old things, and perhaps they think they do do some of it. 
But it’s a superstition. Dan’l waits on the front door, 
and sometimes goes on an errand; and sometimes 
you'll see one or both of them letting on to dust 
around in here—but that’s because there’s something 
they want to hear about and mix their gabble into. 
And they're always around at meals, for the same 
teason. But the fact is, we have to keep a young 

negro girl just to take care of 





them, and a negro woman to do Ras Df j 


the housework and help take care “SO 
of them.” “Dan’L WAITS ON THE 


FRONT DOOR.” 


“Well, they ought to be 

tolerably happy, I should think.” 

“It’s no name for it. They quarrel together 

pretty much all the time—most always about reli- 

gion, because Dan’l’s a DunkerBaptist and Jinny’s 

a shouting Methodist, and Jinny believes in special 

Providences and Dan’! don’t, because he thinks he’s 

a kind of a free-thinker—and they play and sing 

plantation hymns together, and talk and chatter 

just eternally and for ever, and are sincerely fond of 

each other and think the world of Mulberry, and he 

“Lettinc on ro pustr «puts up patiently with all their spoiled ways and 

scene foolishnesses, and so ah, well, they’re happy 

enough if it comes to that. And I don’t mind, I’ve got used to 

it. I can get used to anything, with Mulberry to help; and the 

fact is, I don’t much care what happens, solong as he’s spared to me.” 

‘‘Well, here’s to him, and hoping he’ll make another strike 
soon.” 
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‘‘ And rake in the lame, the halt and the blind, and turn the 
house into a hospital again? It’s what he would do, I’ve seen a 
plenty of that and more. Noa, Washington, I want his strikes to 
be mighty moderate ones the rest of the way down the vale.” 

“‘Well, then, big strike or little strike, or no strike at all, 
here's hoping he'll never lack for friends—and I don’t reckon he 
ever will while there’s people around who know enough to——” 

“Him lack for friends !” and she tilted her head up witha 
frank pride— why, Washington, you can’t name a man that’s 
anybody that isn’t fond of him. I'll tell you privately, that I’ve 
had Satan’s own time to keep them from appointing him to some 
office or other. They knew he’d no business with an office, just 
as well as I did, but he’s the hardest man to refuse anything to a 
body ever saw. Mulberry Sellers with an office? Laws good- 
ness, you know what that would be like. Why, they’d come from 
the ends of the earth to see a circus like that. I'd just as lieves 
be married to Niagara Falls, and done with it.” After a reflective 

ai pause she added—having wandered back, 
in the interval, to the remark that had been 
her text : ‘‘ Friends ?—oh, indeed, no man 
ever had more ; and such friends: Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Johnston, Long- 
i’. street, Lee—many’s the time they’ve sat 
in that chair you’re sitting in.” Hawkins 
was out of it instantly, and 
contemplating it with a re- 
verential surprise, and with 
the awed sense of having trod- 
den shod upon holy ground— 
“ They !” he said. 

‘«Oh, indeed, yes, a many 

and a many a time.” 
my He continued to gaze at 
i. ,the chair fascinated, mag- 
'/ netised ; and fe. once in his 
" life that continental stretch of 
dry prairie which stood for his 
“ HE CONTINUED TO GAZE AT THE CHAIR imagination was a fire, and 

FASCINATED, MAGNETISED.” P ° 

across it was marching a 
slanting flame front that joined its wide horizons together and 
smothered the skies with smoke. He was experiencing what one or 
another drowsing, geographically ignorant alien experiences every 
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day in the year, when he turns a dull and indifferent eye out of 
the car window, and it falls upon a certain station sign which 
reads, “ Stratford-on-Avon!” Mrs. Sellers went gossiping com- 
fortably along : 

‘Oh, they like to hear him talk, especially if their load is 
getting rather heavy on one shoulder and they want to shift it. 
He’s all air you know—breeze you may say—and he freshens them 
up; it’s a trip to the country they say. Many a time he’s made 
General Grant laugh—and that's a tidy job, I can tell you—and 
as for Sheridan, his eye lights up, and he iistens to Mulberry 
Sellers the same as if he was artillery. You see, the charm about 
Mulberry is, he is so catholic and unprejudiced that he fits in any- 
where and everywhere. It makes him powerful good company, 
and as popular as scandal. You go to the White House when 
the President’s holding a general reception—some time when 
Mulberry’s there. Why, dear me, you can’t tell which of them it 
is that’s holding the reception.” 

‘Well, he certainly is a remarkable man—and he always was. 
Is he religious ?” 

‘*Clear to his marrow—does more thinking and reading on 
that subject than any other, except Russia and Siberia; thrashes 
around over the whole field, too; nothing bigoted about him.” 

* What is his religion ?” 

“He ” She stopped, and was lost fora moment or two in 
thinking; then she said, with simplicity, “(I think he was a 
Mohammedan or something last week.” 

Washington started down town, now, to bring his trunk, for 
the hospitable Sellerses would listen to no excuses; their house 
must be his home during the session. The Colonel returned 
presently and resumed work upon his plaything. It was finished 
when Washington got back. 

‘‘ There it is,” said the Colonel, “all finished.” 

‘‘ What is it for, Colonel ?” 

“Oh, it’s just a trifle. Toy to amuse the 
children. 

Washington examined it. 

“It seems to be a puzzle.” 

“Yes, that’s what it is. I call it Pigs in the 
Clover. Put them in—see if you can put them 
in the pen.” 

After many failures Washington succeeded, 
and was as pleased as a child. 











“Pics IN THE CLOVER.” 
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“It’s wonderfully ingenious, Colonel, it’s ever so clever. And 
interesting—why, I could play with it all day. What are you 
going to do with it?” 

‘Qh, nothing. Patent it and throw it aside.” 

‘Don’t you do anything of the kind. There’s money in that 
thing.” 

A compassionate look travelled over the Colonel’s countenance, 
and he said : 

** Money—yes ; pin money; a couple of hundred thousand, 
perhaps. Not more.” 

Washington's eyes blazed. 

‘‘A couple of hundred thousand dollars! Do you call that pin 
money ? 

The Colonei rose and tip-toed his way across the room, closed 
a door that was slightly ajar, tip-toed his way to his seat again, 
and said, under his breath— 

“You can keep a secret?” 

Washington nodded his affirmative, he was too awed to speak. 

“You have heard of materialization—materialization of de- 
parted spirits ?” 

Washington had heard of it. 

“And probably didn’t believe in it; and quite right too. The 
thing as practised by ignorant charlatans is unworthy of attention 
or respect—where there’s a dim light and a dark cabinet, and a 
parcel of sentimental gulls gathered together, with their faith and 
their shudders and their tears all ready, and one and the same 
fatty degeneration of protoplasm and humbug comes out and ma- 
terializes himself into anybody you want, grandmother, grandchild, 
brother-in-law, Witch of Endor, John Milton, Siamese twins, 
Peter the Great, and all such frantic nonsense—no, that is all 
foolish and pitiful. But when a man that is competent brings the 
vast powers of science to bear, it’s a different matter, a totally 
different matter, you see. The spectre that answers that call has 
come to stay. Do you note the commercial value of that detail ?” 

** Well, I—the—the tuth is, that I don’t quite know that I do. 
Do you mean that such, being permanent, not transitory, would 
give more general satisfaction, and so enhance the price of tickets 
to the show 2 

“Show? Polly—listen to me; and get a good grip on your 
breath, for you are going to need it. Within three days I shall 
have completed my method, and then—let the world stand aghast, 
for it shall see marvels. Washington, within three days—ten at 
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the outside—you shall see me call the dead of any century, and 
they will arise and walk. Walk ?—they shall walk for ever, and 
never die again. Walk with all the muscle and spring of their 
pristine vigour.” 

“Colonel! Indeed, it does take one’s breath away.” 

‘“* Now, do you see the money that’s in it ?” 

‘‘ I’m—well, I’m—not really sure that I do.” 

“Great Scott! look here. I shall have a monopoly; they'll 
all belong to me, won't they? ‘Two thousand policemen in the 
city of New York. Wages, four dollars aday. I'll replace 
them with dead ones at half the money.” 

“Oh, prodigious! I never thought of that. F-o-u-r 
thousand dollarsa day. NowiIdo begintosee! But 
will dead policemen answer ?” 

‘« Haven't they—up to this time ?” 

“Well, if you put it that way , te : 

“Put it any way you want to. Modify CO — pak 
it to suit yourself, and my lads ee 5 Naaman ob 
shall still be superior. They eS ES , 
won't eat, they won’t drink— «i 
don’t need those things ; they 
won’t wink for cash at gam- 
bling densand unlicensed rum- 
holes; they won’t spark the 
scullery maids; and, more- 
over, the bands of roughs 
that ambuscade them on 
lonely beats, and cowardly 
shoot and_ knife 
them, will only f 
damage the uni- « 
forms, and not live 
long enough to get ( Gage = 
more than a mo- SoMa 
mentary _ satisfac- € é 
tion out of that.” - JS fii 

“Why, Colonel, 44) fj 7 
if you can furnish ‘ 
policemen, then of 
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course 
“* Certainly — I 
can furnish any line “You SHALL SEE ME CALL THE DEAD,” 








of goods that's 
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wanted. Take the army, for instance—now twenty-five thousand 
men ; expense, twenty-two millions a year. I willdig up the Romans, 
I will resurrect the Greeks, I will furnish the government for ten 
millionsa year. ‘Ten thousand veterans drawn from the victorious 
legions of all the ages—soldiers that will chase Indians year in 
and year out on materialized horses, and cost never a cent for 
b rations or repairs. The armies of Europe cost two billions a year 
. now—I will replace them all for a billion. I will dig up the 
trained statesmen of all ages and all climes, and furnish this 
country with a Congress that knows enough to come in out of the 
rain—a thing that’s never happened yet, since the Declaration of 
Independence, and never will happen, till these practically dead 
people are replaced with the genuine article. I will re-stock the 
thrones of Europe with the best brains and the best morals that 
all the royal sepulchres of all the centuries can furnish—which 
isn’t promising very much—and I'll divide the wages and the civil 
list, fair and square, merely taking my half and x 

‘Colonel, if the half of this is true, there’s millions in it— 

f millions.” 
i ‘“‘ Billions in it—billions; that’s what you mean. Why, look 
here; the thing is so close at hand, so imminent, so absolutely 
immediate, that if a man were to come to me now and say, 
‘Colonel, I’m a little short, and if you could lend me a couple of 
billion dollars for’—come in!” 

This in answer to a knock. An energetic man 
bustled in with a big pocket-book in his hand, took 
a paper from it and presented it, with the curt re- 
mark— 

** Seventeenth and last call—you want to out 
with that three dollars and forty cents this time 
without fail, Colonel Mulberry Sellers.” 

The Colonel began to slap this pocket and that 
one, and feel here and there and everywhere, mut- 
tering— 

** What have I done with that wallet ?—let me 
q see—um—not here, not there Oh! I must 
p \ ENERGETIC MAN BUSTLED IN.” have left it in the kitchen; I'll run and - 

** No you won't—you'll stay right where you are. And you're 
going to disgorge too—this time.” 

Washington innocently offered to go and look. When he was 
gone the Colonel said— 

‘The fact is, I've got to throw myself on your indulgence 
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just this once more, Suggs; you see the remittances I was 
expecting * 

“Hang the remittances—it’s too stale—it won't answer. 
Come!” 

The Colonel glanced about him in despair. Then his face 
lighted; he ran to the wall and began to dust off a peculiarly 
atrocious chromo with his handkerchief. Then he brought it 
reverently, offered it to the collector, averted his face and said— 

“‘ Take it, but don’t let me see it go. It’s the sole remaining 
Rembrandt that - 

‘¢ Rembrandt be damned, it’s a chromo.” 

“Oh! don’t speak of it so, I beg you. It’s the only really 
great original, the only supreme example of that mighty school of 
art which e 

“Art! It's the sickest-looking thing I , 

The Colonel was already bringing another horror and tenderly 
dusting it. 

“Take this one too—the gem of my collection—the only 
genuine Fra Angelico that P 

‘‘ Tlluminated liver-pad, that’s what it is. Give it here—good 
day—people will think I’ve robbed a nigger barber-shop.” 

As he slammed the door behind him the Colonel shouted with 
an anguished accent— 

** Do please cover them up—don’t let the damp get at them. 
The delicate tints in the Angelico——” 

But the man was gone. 

Washington re-appeared and said he had looked everywhere, 
and so had Mrs. Sellers and the servants, but in vain; and went 
on to say he wished he could get his eye on a certain man about 
this time—no need to hunt up that pocket-book then. The 
Colonel’s interest was awake at once. 

“‘ What man?” 

‘“‘One-armed Pete they call him out there—out in the Cherokee 
country, I mean. Robbed the bank in Tahlequah.” 

** Do they have banks in Tahlequah ?” 

“Yes—a bank, anyway. He was suspected of robbing it. 
Whoever did it gof away with more than twenty thousand dollars. 
They offered a reward of five thousand. I believe I saw that very 
man, on my way east.” 

** No—is that so ?” 

‘I certainly saw a man on the train, the first day I struck the 
railroad, that answered the description pretty exactly—at least as 
to clothes and a lacking arm. 
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“ Why didn’t you get him arrested and claim the reward ? ” 

“I couldn’t. I had to get a requisition, of course. But I 
meant to stay by him till I got my chance.” 

“Well?” 

‘«‘ Well, he left the train during the night some time.” 

‘¢ Oh, hang it, that’s too bad.” 

‘** Not so very bad, either.” 

“Why?” 

** Because he came down to Baltimore in the very train I was 
in, though I didn’t know it in time. As we moved out of the 
station, I saw him going towards the iron gate with a satchel in 
his hand.” 





“I SAW HIM GOING TOWARDS THE IRON GATE,” 


“Good; we'll catch him. Let’s lay a plan.” 

*‘ Send a description to the Baltimore police!” 

“* Why, what are you talking about? No. Doyou want them 
to get the reward ?” 

‘«‘ What shall we do then ?” 

The Colonel reflected. 

“‘T’ll tell you. Puta personal in the Baltimore Sun. Word 
it like this :— 

A. DROP ME A LINE, PETE—— 

—* Hold on. Which arm has he lost?” 

“ The right.” 

“Good. Now then 





A. DROP MEA LINE, PETE, EVEN IF YOU HAVE to 
write with your left hand. Address, X.Y.Z., General Post Office, 
Washington. From YOU KNOW WHO. 

“‘ There—that’ll fetch him.” 

“‘ But he won’t know who—will he? ” 

“ No, but he'll want to know, won’t he?” 
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“Why, certainly—I didn’t think of that. What made you 
think of it?” 
* Knowledge of human curiosity. Strong trait, very strong 


'? trait.” 
** Now I'll go to my room and write it out, and enclose a dollar, 


and tell them to print it to the worth of that.” 





(To be continued.) 





Dead W[emories. 


Lately an elderly Frenchwoman 
Showed me a dress with embroidery, 
Delicate, worn by her grandmother 
Once at the Court of Napoleon. 


Instantly flashed the great Corsican 
Duskily bright on my memory, 
Crumbled to dust with his dynasty 
Long ere the dainty embroidery. 


§ Also I strove to resuscitate 
All those gay splendours the grandmother 
Moved amid, but unsuccessfully, 
Knowing so little of History. 





I. ZANGWi. L. 
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S long as the oceans are the ligaments which bind together 
the great broad-cast British Empire, so long there will be a 
dash of romance in our slow old Frisian minds. For the soul 
is swayed by the waters, as the waters are by the moon, and when 
the great highways of an Empire are along such roads as those, 
so ful! of strange sights and sounds, with danger ever running 
like a hedge on either side of the course, it is a dull mind indeed 
which does not bear away with it some trace of such a passage. 
And now, Britain lies far beyond herself, for in truth the three 
mile limit of every seaboard is her frontier, which has been won 
by hammer and loom and pick, rather than by arts of war. For 
it is written in history that neither a king in his might, nor an 
army with banners, can bar the path to the man who having two- 
pence in his strong box, and knowing well where he can turn it 
to threepence, sets his mind to that one end. And as the Empire 
has broadened, the mind of Britain has broadened too, spreading 
out into free speech, free press, free trade, until all men can see 
that the ways of the island are continental, even as those of the 
continent are insular. 

But for this a price must be paid, and the price is a grievous 
one. As the beast of old must have one young human life asa 
tribute every year, so to our Empire we throw from day to day the 
pick and flower of our youth. The engine is world-wide and 
strong, but the only fuel that will drive it is the lives of British 
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men. Thus it is that in the gray old cathedrals, as we look round 
upon the brasses on the walls, we see strange names, such names 
as they who reared those walls had never heard, for it is in 
Peshawur, and Umballah, and Korti and Fort Pearson that the 
youngsters die, leaving only a precedent and a brass behind them. 
But if every man had his obelisk, even where he lay, then no 
frontier line need be drawn, for a cordon of British graves would 
ever show how high the Anglo-Saxon tide had lapped. 

And this too, as well as the waters which separate us from 
France, and join us to the world, has done something to tinge us 
with romance. For when so many have their loved ones over the 
seas, walking amid hillman’s bullets, or swamp malaria, where 
death is sudden and distance great, then mind communes with 
mind, and strange stories arise of dream, presentiment or vision, 
where the mother sees her dying son, and is past the first bitter- 
ness of her grief ere the message comes which should have broke 
the news. The learned have of late looked into the matter, and 
have even labelled it with a name, but what can we know more of 
it save that a poor stricken soul, when hard-pressed and driven, 
can shoot across the earth some ten thousand-mile-long picture of 
its trouble to the mind which is most akin to it. Far be it from 
me to say that there lies no such power within us, for ofall things 
which the brain will grasp the last will be itself, but yet it is well 
to be very cautious over such matters, for once at least I have 
known that which was within the laws of nature to seem to be far 
upon the further side of them. ' 

John Vansittart was the younger partner of the firm of Hudson ‘ 
and Vansittart, coffee exporters of the Island of Ceylon, three- 
quarters Dutchmen by descent, but wholly English in his sym- 


‘pathies. For years I had been his agent in London, and when in 


‘72 he came over to England for a three months’ holiday, he 
turned to me for the introductions which would enable him to see 
something of town and country life. Armed with seven letters he 
left my offices, and for many weeks scrappy notes from different 
parts of the country let me know that he had found favour in the 
eyes of my friends. Then came word of his engagement to Emily 
Lawson, of a cadet branch of the Hereford Lawsons, and at the 
very tail of the first flying rumour the news of his absolute 
marriage, for the wooing of a wanderer must be short, and the 
days were already crowding on towards the date when he must be 
upon his homeward journey. They were to return together to 
Columbo in one of the firm’s own thousand ton barque-rigged 
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sailing ships, and this was to be their princely honeymoon, at 


once a necessity and a delight. 

Those were the royal days of coffee planting in Ceylon, before 
a single season and a rotting fungus drove a whole community 
through years of despair to one of the greatest commercial victories 
which pluck and ingenuity ever won. Not often is it that men 
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have the heart when their one great industry is withered to rear 
up in a few years another as rich to take its place, and the teafields 
of Ceylon are as true a monument to courage as is the lion at 
Waterloo. But in '72 there was no cloud yet above the skyline, 
and the hopes of the planters were as high and as bright as the 
hill sides on which they reared theircrops. Vansittart came down 
to London with his young and beautiful wife. I was introduced, 
dined with them, and it was finally arranged that I, since business 
called me also to Ceylon, should be a fellow-passenger with them 
on the Eastern Star, which was timed to sail upon the following 
Monday. 

It was on the Sunday evening that I saw him again. He was 
shown up into my rooms about nine o’clock at night, with the air 
of a man who is bothered and out of sorts. His hand, as I shook 
it, was hot and dry. 

‘I wish, Atkinson,” said he, “‘ that you could give me a little 
lime juice and water. I have a beastly thirst upon me, and the 
more I take the more I seem to want.” 

I rang and ordered in a caraffe and glasses. ‘You are 
flushed,” said I. ‘ You don’t look the thing.” 
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« No, I’m clean off colour. Got a touch of rheumatism in my 
back, and don’t seem to taste my food. It is this vile London 
that is choking me. I’m not used to breathing air which has been 
used up by four million lungs all sucking away on every side of 
you.” He flapped his crooked hands before his face, like a man 
who really struggles for his breath. 

‘* A touch of the sea will soon set you right.” 

‘Yes, I’m of one mind with you there. That's the thing for 
me. I want no other doctor. If I don’t get to sea to-morrow I'll 
have an ill.ess. There are no two ways about it.” He drank off 
a tumbler of lime juice, and clapped his two hands with his 
knuckles doubled up into the small of his back. 

**That seems to ease me,” said he, looking at me with a 
filmy eye. ‘Now I want your help, Atkinson, for I am rather 
awkwardly placed.” 

“As how?” 

“‘This way. My wife’s mother got ill and wired for her. I 
couldn’t go—you know best yourself how tied I have been—so she 
had to go alone. Now I've had another wire to say that she can’t 
come to-morrow, but that she will pick up the ship at Falmouth 
on Wednesday. We put in there, you know, and in, and in, 
though I count it hard, Atkinson, that a man should be asked to 
believe in a mystery, and cursed if he can’t do it. Cursed, mind 
you, no less.” He leaned forward and began to draw a catchy 
breath like a man who is poised on the very edge of a sob. 

Then first it came into my mind that I had heard much of the 
-hard drinking life of the island, and that from brandy came these 
wild words and fevered hands. The flushed cheek and the glazing 
eye were those of one whose drink is strong upon him. Sad it 
_ was to see so noble a young man in the grip of that most bestial 
of all the devils. 

** You should lie down,” I said, with some severity. 

He screwed up his eyes, like a man who is striving to wake 
himself, and looked up with an air of surprise. 

‘So I shall presently,” said he, quite rationally. ‘I felt quite 
swimmy just now, but I am my own.man again now. Let me 
see, what was I talking about? Oh ah, of course, about the wife. 
She joins the ship at Falmouth. Now I want to go round by 
water. I believe my health depends upon it. I just want a little 
clean first-hand air to set me on my feet again. Now I want you, 
like a good fellow, to go to Falmouth by rail, so that in case we 


should be late you may be there to look after the wife. Put up at 
L 
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the Royal Hotel, and I will wire her that you are there. Her 
sister will bring her down, so that it will be all plain sailing.” 

“I'll do it with pleasure,” said I. ‘In fact, I should rather 
go by rail, for we shall nave enough and to spare of the sea before 
we reach Columbo. I believe too unat you badly need a change. 
Now I should go and turn in, if I were vou.” . 

“Yes, I will. I sleep aboard to-n._ .t. You know,” he con- 
tinued, as the film settled down again over his eyes, “ I've not 
slept well the last few nights. I’ve been troubled with theololclog 

at —that is to say, thc _.0- 
‘ logical—hang it,” with 
a desperate effort, ‘‘ with 
the doubts of theololo- 
gicians. Wondering 
why the Almighty made 
us, you know, and why 
He made our heads 
swimmy, and fixed little 
pains into the small of 
our backs. Maybe I'll 
do better to-night.” He 
an rose, and steadied himself with an 
effort against the corner of the chair 
} back. 
\ * ‘* Look here, Vansittart,” said I 
gravely, stepping up to him, and 
‘You ARE NOT FIT TO GO our.” laying my hand upon his sleeve, ‘I 
can give you a shakedown here. You are not fit to go out. You 
are all over the place. You've been mixing your drinks.” 

“Drinks!” he stared at me stupidly. 

** You used to carry your liquor better than this.” 

*‘T give you my word, Atkinson, that I have not had a drain 
for two days. It’s not drink. I don’t knowwhatit is. I suppose 
you think this is drink.” He took up my hand in his burning 
grasp, and passed it over his own forehead. 

‘* Great Lord!” said I. 

His skin felt like a thin sheet of velvet beneath which lies a 
close packed layer of small shot. It was smooth to the touch at any 
one place, but, to a finger passed along it, rough as a nutmeg grater. 

“It's all right,” said he, smiling at my startled face. ‘I've 
had the prickly heat nearly as bad.” 

** But this is never prick'y heat.” 
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“No, it’s London. It’s breathing bad air. But to-morrow 
it'll be all right. There’s a surgeon aboard, so I shall be in safe 
hands. I must be off now.” 

“Not you,” said I, pushing him back intoa chair. ‘“ This is 
past a joke. You don’t move from here until a doctor sees you. 
Just stay where you are.” I caught up my hat, and rushing 
round to the house of a neighbouring physician, I brought him 
back with me. The room was empty and Vansittart gone. I 
rang the bell. The servant said that the gentleman had ordered 
a cab the instant that I had left, and had gone off in it. He had 
told the cabman to drive to the docks. 

* Did the gentleman seem ill?” I asked. 

“Till!” The man smiled. ‘No, sir, he was singif’ his ’ardest 
all the time.” 

The information was not as reassuring as my servant seemed 
to think, but I reflected that he was going straight back to the 
Eastern Star, and that there was a doctor aboard of her, so that 
there was nothing which I could do in the matter. None the less, 
when I thought of his thirst, his burning hands, his heavy eye, 
his tripping speech, and lastly, of that leprous forehead, I carried 
with me to bed an unpleasant memory of my visitor and his visit. 

At eleven o’clock next day I was at the docks, but the Eastern 
Star had already moved down the river, and was nearly at Graves- 
end. To Gravesend I went by train, but only to see her topmasts 
far off, with a plume of smoke fram a tug in front 






of her. I would hear no more of my friend 
until I rejoined him at Falmouth. When I 
got back to my offices a telegram was await- 
ing for me from Mrs. Vansittart, asking me 
to meet her, and next evening found us both 
at the Royal Hotel, Falmouth, where we were 
to wait for the Eastern Star. Ten days passed, and there came 
no news of her. 

They were ten days which I am not likely to forget. On the 
very day that the Eastern Star had cleared from the Thames, a 
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fczious easterly gale had sprung up, and blew on from day to day 
for the greater part of a week without the sign of a lull. Such a 
screaming, raving, longdrawn storm has never been known on the 
southerly coast. From out hotel windows the sea view was all 
banked in with haze, with a little rain-swept half circle under our 
very eyes, churned and lashed into one tossing stretch of foam. 
So heavy was the wind upon the waves that little sea could rise, 
for the crest of each billow was torn shrieking from it, and lashed 
broadcast over the bay. Clouds, wind, sea, all were rushing to the 
west, and there, looking down at this mad jumble of elements, I 
waited on day after day, my sole companion a white, silent woman, 
with terror in her eyes, her forehead pressed ever against the bar of 
the window, her gaze from early morning to the fall of night fixed 
upon that wall of grey haze through which the loom of a vessel 
might come. She said nothing, but that face of hers was one long 
wail of fear. 

On the fifth day I took counsel with an old seaman. I should 
have preferred to have done so alone, but she saw me speak with 
him, and was at our side in an instant, with parted lips anda 
prayer in her eyes. 

“Seven days out from London,” said he, “and five in the 
gale. Well, the Channel’s swept as clear as clear by this wind. 
There’s three things for it. She may have popped into port on 
the French side. That’s like enough.” 

“No, no, he knew we were here. He would have tele- 
graphed.” 

«Ah, yes, so he would. Well then, he might have run for it, 
and if he did that he won’t be very far from Madeira by now. 
That'll be it, marm, you may depend.” 

“‘Or else ? You said there was a third chance.” 

“Did I, marm. No, only two, I think. I don’t think I said 
anvthing of a third. Your ship’s out there, depend upon it, away 
out in the Atlantic, and you'll hear of it time enough, for the 
weather is breaking; now don’t you fret, marm, and wait quiet, 
and you'll find a real blue Cornish sky to-morrow.” 

The old seaman was right in his surmise, for the next day 
broke calm and bright, with only a low dwindling cloud in the 
west to mark the last trailing wreaths of the storm wrack. But 
still there came no word from the sea, and no sign of the ship. 
Three more weary days had passed, the weariest that I have ever 
spent, when there came a seafaring man to the hotel with a 
letter. I gave a shout of joy. It was from the Captain of the 
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“* Eastern Star.” As I read the first lines of it I whisked my 
hand over it, but she laid her own upon it and drew it away. “I 
have seen it,” said she, in a cold, quiet voice; “I may as well see 
the rest, too.” 

“¢ Dear. Sir,” said the letter, ‘* Mr. Vansittart is down with the 
small-pox, and we are blown so far on our course that we don’t 
know what to do, he being off his head and unfit to tell us. By 
dead reckoning we are but three hundred miles from Funchal, so 
I take it that it is best that we should push on there, get Mr. V. 
into hospital, and wait in the Bay until you come. There’sa sailing 
ship due from Falmouth to Funchal in a few days’ time, as I 
understand. This goes by the brig ‘ Marian,’ of Falmouth, and 
five pounds is due to the master. 

“Yours respectfully, JNo. HINEs.” 

She was a wonderful woman that, only a chit of a girl fresh 
from school, but as quiet and strong asa man. She said nothing 
—only pressed her lips together tight, and put on her bonnet. 

“You are going out ?” I asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Can I be of use ?” 

' “No, I am going to the Doctor’s.” 

“To the Doctor's?” 

*“Yes. To learn how to nurse a small-pox case.” 

She was busy at that all evening, and next morning we were 
off with a fine ten-knot breeze in the barque ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” 
for Madeira. For five days we made good time, and were no 
great way from the island, but on the sixth there fell a calm, and 
we lay without motion on a sea of oil, heaving slowly, but making 
not a foot of weigh. 

At ten o'clock that night Emily Vansittart and I stood leaning 
on the starboard railing of the poop, with a full moon shining at 
our backs, and casting a black shadow of the barque, and of our 
own two heads upon the shining water. From the shadow on, 
a broadening path of moonshine stretched away to the lonely sky- 
line, flickering and shimmering in the gentle heave of the swell. 
We were talking with bent heads, chatting of the calm, of the 
chances of wind, of the look of the sky, when there came a sudden 
plop, like a rising salmon, and there in the clear light John 
Vansittart sprang out of the water and looked up at us. 

I never saw anything clearer in my life than I saw that man. 
The moon shone full upon him, and he was but three oars’ lengths 
away. His face was more puffed than when I had seen him last, 
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mottled here and there with dark scabs, his mouth and eyes open 
as one who is struck with some overpowering surprise. He had 
some white stuff streaming from his shoulders, and one hand was 
raised to his ear, the other crooked across his breast. I saw him 
leap from the water into the air, and in the dead calm the waves 
of his coming lapped up against the sides of the vessel. Then his 
figure sank back into the water again, and I heard a rending, 
crackling sound like a bundle of brushwood snapping in the fire 
upon a frosty night. There were no signs of him when I looked 
again, but a swift swirl and eddy on the still sea still marked the 
spot where he had been. How long stood there, tingling to 
my finger-tips, holding up an unconscious woman with one hand, 
clutching at the rail of the vess~" with the other, was more than 
I could afterwards tell. I had been noted as a man of slow and 
unresponsive emotions, but this time at least I was shaken to the 
core. Once and twice I struck my foot upon the deck to be certain 
that I was indeed the master of my own senses, and that this was 
not some mad prank of an unruly brain. As I stood, still marvel- 
ling, the woman shivered, opened her eyes, gasped, and then stand- 
ing erect with her hands upon the rail, looked out over the moonlit 
sea with a face which had aged ten years in a summer night. 

“You saw his vision ? ” she murmured. 

“* I saw something.” 

“It was he. It was John. He is dead.” 

I muttered some lame words of doubt. 

** Doubtless he died at this hour,” she whispered. ‘In hospital 
at Madeira. I have read of such things. His thoughts were with 
me. His vision came tome. Oh, my John, my dear, dear, lost John !” 

She broke out suddenly into a storm of weeping, and I led her 
down into her cabin, where I left her with her sorrow. That 
night a brisk breeze blew up from the east, and in the evening of 
the next day we passed the two islets of Los Desertos, and 
dropped anchor at sundown in the Bay of Funchal. The 
Eastern Star lay no great distance from us, with the quarantine 
flag flying from her main, and her Jack half way up her peak. 

**'You see,” said Mrs. Vansittart quickly. She was dry-eyed 
now, for she had known how it would be. 

That night we received permission from the authorities to move 
on board the Eastern Star. The Captain, Hines, was waiting 
upon deck with confusion and grief contending upon his bluff face 
as he sought for words with which to break this heavy tidings, 
but she took the story from his lips. 
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‘““] know that my husband is dead,” she said. ‘“ He died 
yesterday night, about ten o'clock, in hospital at Madeira, did he 
not?” 
The seaman stared aghast. 
‘* No, marm, he died eight days 
ago at sea, and we had to burv 


him out there, for f We 
we lay in a belt e Fag 
4 ee 





of calm, and 
could not say 


“WE HAD TO BURY HIM OUT THERE.” 


when we might make the land.” 

Well, those are the main facts about the death of John 
Vansittart, and his appearance to his wife somewhere about 
lat. 35 N. and long. 15 W. A clearer case of a wraith has 
seldom been made out, and since then it has been told as such, 
and put into print as such, and endorsed by a learned society as 
such, and so floated off with many others to support the recent 
theory of telepathy. For myself I hold telepathy to be proved, 
but I would snatch this one case from amid the evidence, and say 
that I do not think that it was the wraith.of John Vansittart, but 
John Vansittart himself whom we saw that night leaping into the 
moonlight out of the depths of the Atlantic. It has ever been my 
belief that some strange chance, one of these chances which seem 
so improbable and yet so constantly occur, had becalmed us over 
the very spot where the man had been buried a week before. For 
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the rest the surgeon tells me that the leaden weight was not too 
firmly fixed, and that seven days bring about changes which are 
wont to fetch a body to the surface. Coming from the depth 
which the weight would have sunk it to, he explains that it might 
well attain such a velocity as to carry it clear of the water. Such 
is my own explanation of the matter, and if you ask me what then 
became of the body, I must recall to you that snapping, crackling 
sound, with the swirl in the water. The shark is a surface feeder 
and is plentiful in those parts. 








SPENLOW AND JORKINS. 
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Herrible Oxperience of Plodhins. 


By Ropert Barr. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. HUTCHINSON. 


“ Which—life or death—’tis a gambler’s chance! 
Yet unconcerned we spin and dance 
On the brittle thread of circumstance.” 












| _o7 (I UNDERSTAND that Plodkins is in the 
i) Se habit of referring sceptical listeners to me, 
G and telling them that I will substantiate every 
word of his story. Now, this is hardly fair of 
Plodkins. I can certainly corroborate part of 
what he says, and I can bear witness to the 
condition in which I found 
him after his ordeal was 
over. SoI have thought 
it best, in order to set my- 
self right with the public, 
‘to put down exactly what 
: “occurred. If I were asked 
whether or not I believe Plodkins’s 
story myself, I would have to 
answer that sometimes I believe it 
and sometimes I donot. Of course; 
Plodkins will be offended when he 
tnd " reads this; but there are other things 
that I have to say about him which will 
perhaps enrage him still more, yet they 
are the truth. For instance, Plodkins 
can hardly deny, and yet probably he 
will deny, that he was one of the most 
talented drinkers in America. I venture 
to say that every time he set foot in 
“Us pip Lirmur Buse BuT brink Tiverpool, coming East, or in New 
York, going West, he was just on the 

verge of the delirium tremens, because, being necessarily idle 
during the voyage, he did little else but drink and smoke. I never 
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knew a man who could take so much liquor and show such 
little result from it. The fact was that in the morning Plodkins 
was never at his best, because he was nearer sober than in any 
other part of the day, but after dinner a more entertaining, genial, 
generous, kind-hearted man than Hiram Plodkins could not be 
found anywhere. 

I want to speak of Plodkins’s story with the calm, dispassionate 
manner of a judge rather than with the partizanship ofa favourable 
witness; and although my allusion to Plodkins’s habits of intoxica- 
tion may seem to him defamatory in character and unnecessary, 
yet I mention them only to show that something terrible must 
have occurred in the bath-room to make him stop short. The 
extraordinary thing is—from that day to this Plodkins has not 
touched a drop of intoxicating liquor, which fact in itself strikes 
me as more wonderful than the story he tells. 

Plodkins was a frequent crosser on the Atlantic steamers. He 
was connected with commercial houses on both sides of the Atlantic, 
selling in America for an English house, and buying in England 
for an American establishment. I presume it was the experiences 
in selling goods that led to his terrible habits of drinking. I 
understood from him that out West, if you are selling goods, you 
have to do a great deal of treating, and every time you treat 
another man to a glass of wine, or a whiskey cocktail, you have, of 
course, to drink with him. But this has nothing to do with 
Plodkins's story. 

On an Atlantic liner, when there is a large list of passengers, 
especially of English passengers, it is difficult to get a convenient 
hour in the morning at which to take a bath. This being the 
case, the purser usually takes down the names of applicants and 
assigns them a particular hour. Your hour may be, say, seven 
o'clock in the morning. The next man comes on at half-past 
seven, and the third man at eight, and so on. The bathroom 
steward raps at your door when the proper time arrives, and 
informs you that the bath is ready. You wrap a dressing-gown 
or a cloak around you and go along the silent corridors to the 
bath-room, coming back, generally before your half-hour is up, 
like a giant refreshed. 

Plodkins’s bath hour was seven o’clock in the morning. Mine 
was half-past seven. On the particular morning in question, the 
bath-room man did not call me, and I thought he had forgotten, so 
I passed along the dark corridor and tried the bath-room door. I 
found that it was not bolted, and as everything was quiet inside, 
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I entered. I thought nobody was there, so I shoved the bolt in 
the door and went over to see if the water had been turned on. 
The light was a little dim, even at that time of the morning, and 
I must say I was horror-stricken to see lying inthe 
bottom of the bath-tub, with hiseyes T 
fixed on the ceiling, Plodkins. I am )T jem, 
quite willing to admit that I was never a 
so startled in my life. I thought at 
first Plodkins was dead, notwith- 
standing his open eyes staring at the 
ceiling, but he murmured in a sort 
of husky, far-away whisper, 

‘Thank God,” and then closed 

his eyes. i 

‘‘ What's the matter, Plod-~ 
kins,” I said; ‘are you ill ? 
What's the matter with you ? 
Shall I call for help?” 

A feeble negative motion “« INFORMS YOU THAT THE BATH 
of the head was all the answer. 18 READY.” 

Then he said in a whisper, “Is the door bolted ? * 

“Yes,” I answered. After another moment's pause, — 
I said: 

«Shall I ring and get you some whiskey or brandy ?” 

Again he shook his head. 

“Help me to get up,” he said, feebly. He was very much 
shaken, and I had some trouble alone in getting him up and 
seating him on the one chair that was in the room. 

*“You had better come to my state-room,” I said. “It is 
_ nearer than yours. What has happened to you ?” 

He replied, “I will go in a moment. Wait a minute.” And 
I waited. 

** Now,” he continued, when he had apparently pulled himself 
together a bit, “just turn on the electric light, will you ?” 

I reached up to the peg of the electric light, and turned it on. 
A shudder passed over Plodkins’s frame, but he said nothing. 
He seemed puzzled, and once more I asked him to let me take 
him to my state-room, but he shook his head. 

** Turn on the water.” I did so. 

“Turn out the electric light.” -I did that also. ‘ Now,” he 
added, ‘‘ put your hand in the water and turn on the electric light.” 

I was convinced Plodkins had become insane, but I recollected 
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I was there alone with him, shaky as he was, in a room with a 
bolted door, so I put my fingers in the water, and attempted to 
turn on the electric light. I got a shock that was very much 
greater than that I received when I. saw Plodkins lying at the 
bottom of the bath-tub. I gave a yell and a groan, and staggered 
backwards. Then Plodkins laughed a feeble laugh. 

«« Now,” he said, “ I will go with you to your 

state room.” 

The laugh seemed to have braced up 
Plodkins like a glass of liquor would have 
done, and when we got to my state-room he 
was able to tell me what had happened. As 
a sort of preface to his remarks, I would 
like to say a word or two about that bath- 

tub. It was similar to bath-tubs on 
board other steamers, a great and 
very deep receptacle of solid marble. 

There were different nickel-plated 

taps for letting in hot or cold water, 

or fresh water or salt water as was 

desired; and the escape pipe, instead 
of being at the end, as it is in most bath- 
tubs, was in the centre. It was the custom 
of the bath-room steward to fill it about half 
full of water at whatever temperature you 
desired. Then, placing a couple of towels 
on the rack, he would go and call the man 
whose hour it was to bathe. 

Plodkins said: ‘‘ When I went in there 
everything appeared as usual, except that 
the morning was very dark. I stood in the 
bath-tub, the water reaching nearly to my 
knees, and reached up to turn on the 
electric light. The moment I touched the brass key I re- 
ceived a shock that simply paralysed me. I think liquor has 
something to do with the awful effect the electricity had upon me, 
because I had taken too much the night before, and was feeling 
very shaky indeed, but the result was that I simply fell full 
length in the bath-tub just as you found me. I was unable to 
move anything except my fingers and toes. I did not appear to be 
hurt in the least, and my senses, instead of being dulled by the 
shock, seemed to be preternaturally sharp, and I realised in a 
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moment that if this inability to move remained with me for five 
minutes I was a dead man—dead, not by the shock, but by 
drowning. I gazed up through that clear green water, and I could 
see the ripples on the surface slowly subsiding after my plunge 
into the tub. It reminded me of looking into an aquarium. You 
know how you see up through the water to the surface with the 
bubbles rising to the top. I knew that 

nobody would come in for at least half- 

an-hour, and even then I couldn’t remem- 

ber whether I had bolted the door or not. 

Sometimes I bolt it, and sometimes I 

don’t. I didn’t this morning as it happens. 

All the time, I knew that strength was 

slowly returning to me, for I continually 

worked my fingers and toes, and now the 

strength seemed to be coming up to my 

wrists and arms. Then I remembered 

that the vent was in the middle 

of the bath-tub, so, wriggling my 

fingers around, I got 

hold of the ring and ee 

pulled up the plug. +." 

In the dense silence “4 4 

that was around me I“ = 
could not tell whether 

the water was running 

out or not, but gazing 

up towards the ceiling, 

I thought I saw the surface 
gradually sinking down and 
down and down. Of course 
it couldn’t have been more 
than a few seconds, but it 
seemed to be years and 
years and years. I knew that if once I let my breath go 
I would be drowned merely by the spasmodic action of my lungs 
trying to recover air. I felt as if I should burst. It was a match 
against time, with life or death as the stake. At first, as I said, my 
senses were abnormally sharp, but by-and-bye I began to notice 
that they were wavering. I thought that the glassy surface of the 
water which I could see above me was in reality a great sheet of 
crystal that someone was pressing down upon me, and I began to 


“I WAS NEVER SO STARTLED IN MY LIFE.” 
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think that the moment it came down I should smother. I tried to 
struggle, but was held by a grip of steel. Finally, this slab 
I 


of crystal came down to my nose and seemed to split apart. 
could hold on no longer, and, with a mighty expiration, blew the 
water up towards the ceiling and drew in a frightful smothering 
breath of salt water, that I blew in turn upwards, and the next 
breath I took in had some air with the water. I felt the water 
tickling the corners of my mouth, and receding slower and slower 
down face and neck. Then I think I must have become insensible 
until just before you entered the room. Of course there is some- 
thing wrong with the electric fittings, and there is a leak of 
electricity, but I think liquor is at the bottom of all this. I don’t 
think it would have affected me like this if I had not been soaked 


in whiskey.” 
“If I were you,” I said, “‘ 1 would leave whiskey alone.” 


*T intend to,” he answered solemnly, “and baths, too.” 
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ore Choice Blends. 


By W. A. DuUNKERLEY. 





APITAL anv Lasour blend well on the whole—much better 
than one would have expected—Capital is undoubtedly the 
gainer. An argument on the collar and tie question seems to have 
ended in a compromise—the result of arbitration probably. If 
future conflicts result in a like profuse display of clean collar, the 
public will have no cause to complain. 


Henry—Epmunp.—Peace, gentle peace! No more little 
slips on absolutely unimportant details of current gossip. No 
more mildly caustic corrections. The hatchet is buried. They 
are one; one in thought, &c., &c. They wear the same coat— 
Henry’s by the way; they enjoy the same beard—again Henry’s; 
but, with unwonted modesty, Henry’s sprightly spirit conceals 
itself behind Edmurd's more materialised charms and double chin. 
Blended they may be bright, but the most inveterate li art critic 
would hardly call them beautiful. 





Tue Lonc aND THE SHORT oF 1T.—Tennyson’s wonderful 
dome, with its straggling fringe and lowering brows, his negligent 
attire and appalling collars, are the very antithesis of Browning’s 
clean-cut polished air de grand seigneur. Yet the camera blends 
them admirably. Tennyson’s brow furrows with some of 
Browning's carefulness ; Browning’s eyes deepen with some of 
Tennyson's superabundant thoughtfulness. The lap-eared collars 
and unbuttoned vest assert themselves as the true poetic 
habiliments. 


We’RE THE Lorp CHANCELLOR.—The stage wins the day in 
the upper part of the face, and the wrinkles carry all before them. 
But the real Lord Chancellor's grave mouth freezes out the genial 
Grossmith smile and gives his united Lordship the appearance of 
painfully struggling to repress a sneeze, or of suddenly recalling 
the comic side of his character during the reading of family 
prayers, 
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LABOUR. 

TAL 

ou tae Joun Burns 
From photos by the Stereoscopic Co., Regent Street, W. 





A CAPITAL-LABOUR REPRESENTATIVE. 
Joux Nortu-Burns, 
Composite Photo by Boning and Small Baker Street, W 









CHOICE BLENDS. 





“EDMUND.” 
Epmunp YATES, 
From a photo by Elliott and Fry, 
Baker Street, W. 





“HENRY.” 
Henry LasoucHERe- 
From a photo by Elliott and Fry, 


Baker Street, We 










“HENRY-EDMUND.” 
Henry Epmunp LasoucHerRe-YATES. 
Composite photo by Boning and Small, Baker Street, W. 
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THE LONG. TRE a wnT. 
Lorp TENNYSON. Ressex Baowmme. 
From a photo by Barraud, Oxford Street. W. From a photo by Barraud, Oxford Street, W. 





THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 
BrownNiInG—TENNYSON. 
Composite photo by Boning and Small, Baker Street, W. 





CHOICE BLENDS. 


“M THE LORD CHANCELLOR!” “PM THE LORD CHANCELLOR!!” 
GrorGE GROSSMITH, Lorp HAtssury. 


From a photo by Elliott and Fry, From a photo by Russell and Sons, 
Baker Street, W. Baker Street, W. 


*6WE’RE te torp CHANCELLOR!!” 
GrossMITH— HALsBuRY. 
Composite photo by Boning and Small, Baker Street, W. 





Mr. Presterton. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY J. T. SULLIVAN. 


e S a physician, I have always taken the deepest interest in 

practical experiments tending to the relief of suffering. 

There are few known poisons, and (I believe I may say) 

no known anesthetics, which I have not at some period or other 

tried upon myself. I believe my health has permanently suffered 

in consequence; but holding this sacrifice to be a duty of my 
calling, I never allow that consideration to stand in my way. 

I was in the act of trying the effect of a mild subcutaneous 
injection of a new anesthetic upon myself, when my boy came up 
to my consulting room with a card. On it was ‘‘ Bartholomew 
Presterton.” 

‘‘Good morning—good morning!” said Mr. Presterton. * Not 


See YAM 


“Goop Morninc!” saip Mr. PrRESTERTON. 
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busy just this moment? No. Well, I daresay you are aware that 
I have the pleasure of being your next-door neighbour, lately 
moved in; and I thought I ought to call just to have a neigh- 
bourly chat—er, that is, to express a hope that you have suffered 
no annoyance from—from the—er—the grandfather's clock ticking 
in my hall. Some persons are greatly disturbed by the ticking of 
a clock.” 

As our villas stoou at least forty feet apart it seemed hardly 
necessary to assure him that the clock caused no annoyance. 

My visitor was one of the strangest-looking persons I had ever 
seen—more like a goblin than a man. He was very short and 
absurdly plump; his legs were extraordinarily short, small, and 
bandy; his ears enormous and aggressive; he had a dreadful 
squint, and a vast mouth; he was perfectly bald with the excep- 
tion of two sharp tufts of hair like horns over his ears ; his hands 
and feet were large out of all proportion to him; and yet he had 
such a chubby, amiable face, characterised by an expression of 
such boundless goodwill, geniality, and sympathy, that I loved 
him at the first glance. He bellowed like a buccaneer; but his 
great voice had nothing unpleasant in its tones, being filled with 
good humour and kindliness. 

*‘ Ah! so glad to hear it,” said he. ‘It’s a great relief to my 
mind. I often say to my daughter Amy—dear good child Amy, 
and so like her poor.mother—I often say, ‘Amy, one has a 
duty towards one’s neighbours. One must always consider one’s 
neighbours.’ Most excellent girl is Amy—my only comfort. 

- »« Now, I have no doubt that, as an eminent physician, 
you come across many interesting cases—ah, severe and difficult 
cases such as a medical man may gain great credit in curing.” 

‘This man had evidently come to ‘“‘ pump” me about some- 
thing or other: but he seemed such‘a pleasant fellow, and had 
such a genial eye and winning manner, that I really could not 
snub him. 

*‘Such cases often occur, of course,” I replied. ‘I have 
certainly had to do with several very curious 

“Ah! just so,” said Mr. Presterton eagerly, and drawing 
his chair close to mine: ‘ Easily contracted—and very severe 
and painful—dangerous, you know, difficult to diagnose—and 
apparently defying all the resources of medical skill, eh? And 
yet curable by a person who can manage to get at the clue of the 
thing. A nice case that would create a widespread and absorbing 
interest, and bring great glory to the doctor who should cure it, 
eh? That's the sort of thing I want—oh—er—that is, I mean to 
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say, such cases are always most interesting, and—most interest- 
ing.” 

Mr. Presterton seemed to be swelling before my eyes in his 
tremulous eagerness ; his eyes, squint and all, seemed to grow as 
large as plates; he seemed to touch the walls and ceiling; I 
rubbed my eyes severely— 
no, he had reassumed his 
original proportions. 

“IT was not aware you 
were a medical man your- 
self, Mr. Prester- 
ton,” I said. 
“« Naturally we all 
welcome such 
cases: but when 
you say you want 
such a case, do I 
understand you to 
impl 4 

“Eh? Did I 
say ‘want’? Oh, 
“Mr. PRESTERTON SEEMED TO BE SWELLING.” = of — : 

didn’t mean that. 















I’m not a medical man; quite an amateur—quite an amateur; 
but—ah—interesting cases have always had a great fascination 
for me.” 

I began to think this man wanted to murder somebody or 
other: but really his eye was so genial and his manner so winning ! 
He perceived my suspicions, and began to enlarge again with 
horror, while his eyes threatened to shoot out and hit me. 

‘“*My dear sir, let me implore—let me beseech you not to 
believe I could be guiity of such a thought!” said he. ‘“‘ Dear, 
dear! But now, about this disease ?” 

ui He clutched my arm, causing positive pain in it in his eager- 
ness : he fixed on me one great round eye close to my face. Was 
it really as large as a plate? No—I rubbed my eyes again—it was 
of the ordinary size. I gazed at him searchingly: no, he was not 

a man who would want to murder people: he was a good fellow. 

“Well,” I said, “I did know of such a case in India once. 
It was a most remarkable case. At first a feverish restlessness 
and inclination to insomnia, with a tickling sensation under the 
heels ; followed by intervals of spasmodic action of the epiglottis ; 
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finally partial paralysis of the eyelids, the flexor muscles and the 
muscles surrounding the spinal column; disappearance of the 
synovial fluid and ossification of the joints, partial deafness, 
epileptic fits and giddiness; the whole accompanied by uninter- 
mittent racking headaches, insomnia, excruciating pains in the 
brain, behind the ears, under the diaphragm, and along the spine, 
together with an intense and agonising tickling sensation under 
the heels and in the palms of the hands ; and unquenchable thirst, 
nausea, heartburn, and fits of delirium 

Mr. Presterton was rubbing his hands as if with intense satis- 
faction ; his joyful grin seemed to expand to the walls and beyond 
them; he seemed to vibrate with joy until I could hardly see him. 
‘Capital! The very thing!” he said. ‘The sort of disease to 
make a name for itself, and attract universal attention.” Then 
his face suddenly fell as he said: “ But perhaps you published a 
book about that case, and it’s well known now?” 

At this thought he seemed to be growing thinner and thinner— 
to be sinking into his chair like a limp ag, and drying into a mere 
husk. Again I rubbed my eyes, and pinched myself; and the 
man sat there in his natural aspect. 

“No,” I replied, ‘I did not. It occurred in a remote Indian 
village, and hardly a soul knew of it but myself. It gave me a 
deal of trouble—in fact, I am convinced that it would have foiled 
all my efforts had I .not, by the merest accident, discovered the 
origin of it, and thus the-clue to its cure.” 

“‘ Wonderful! a most showy disease—the very thing!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Presterton excitedly, jumping up and clutching my 
hand warmly. ‘‘ My very dear sir—one more favour—tell me | 
how this disease is to be contracted.” 

’ I shrank back from him. ‘I must decline,” I said, ‘to 
place in your hands a piece of knowledge which might enable you 
to—hang it, sir! What on earth can be your motive in wanting 
to know——-” 

Again I caught his genial eye, and was disarmed. ‘“ Oh, well,” 
I said, “it’s very foolish of me, but I will tell you: the disease 
was caused by repeatedly eating a certain fungus closely resembling 
a mushroom in shape, but distinguished by bright green and 
crimson spots.” : 

** And the method of cure ? ” said Mr. Presterton in his winning 
way, again rising and swelling, swelling, swelling until he spread 
all round and over me. I have always been weak-mindedly open 
to persuasion; I went and found the old diary which I had kept 
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in India, copied out my treatment of the case, and gave him the 
copy: and, with overpowering expressions of gratitude, he went . 
home; or, rather, he floated out of the door, and was gone. 

I was unable to sleep for a week or more after that, by reason 
of anxiety about the foolish thing I had done; and at the end of 
that time I rushed round to my neighbour’s house and rang the 
bell. I nearly fell over the servant who opened the door, in my 
anxiety to see Mr. Presterton; and when she opened his room 
door to announce me, I pushed her aside and dashed in. 

I was conscious of a pretty girl—evidently his daughter 
Amy—weeping hysterically on the mat, and holding out her hands 
supplicatingly. Mr. Presterton seemed confused. The room 
was like an oven, by reason of an enormous fire and no ventila- 
tion; and on a side table was a_ basket filled with fungi of 
the shape of mushrooms, but spotted with green and crimson. 
Mr. Presterton and I stared at each other for half a minute. 

He was strangely altered; much thinner and haggard, with 
blue rings round his eyes, which were more prominent than ever. 
His voice was far less powerful than before, and he kept his hand 
upon the fifth button of his waistcoat as though he had a pain 
there. He commenced a horrible grimace, which gradually 
developed and grew as his smile had in the previous interview, 
and was accompanied by a terrifying howl. 

‘‘ Well, the cat’s out of the bag, doctor,” he said at last on 
recovering himself, ‘and it can't be helped. But look here—I 
don’t know what’s wrong—the symptoms don’t seem to come 
right yet. I've had some of the nausea—a good deal of it; and 
I thought once that I had arrived at the sensation under the heel, 
but it was only a tack on the floor fe 

** My good sir!” I screamed, “I don’t know whether you are 
mad or not; but J’m not. Do you suppose I’m going to allow 
you to commit suicide in this How much of these horrible 
fungi have you eaten ?” 

“Oh, very little—very little indeed,” said Mr. Presterton. 
** You see I wanted to see first whether I had got hold of the right 
ones. I had a long search in the woods to find these. Do you 
know, I fancy I've got on the right track—wait a bit—isn’t that a 
sensation under my left heel ?” 

Mr. P.’s features were lighted up with an expression of intense 
hope and joy, which suddenly changed to a grimace worse than 
the latest: he howled. I suddenly threw the fungi on the glowing 
lire, and threw open the window. 
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‘«* And what on earth can be your reason for cooking yourself 
in this way : 

‘Well, you see,” said Mr. Presterton, ruefully attempting to 
dig the fungi out of the fire; ‘I thought that, as your case 
occurred in India, perhaps a high temperature was necessary for 
‘the development of the ——” 

«‘ Sir!” I broke in, ‘‘as I said before, I don’t know whether 
you are mad; but I am not going to calmly stand by and allow 
you to commit suicide.” 

“Suicide! I?” said he. “Bless my soul; nothing’s further 
from my mind! I see I shall have to tell you all about it. 
Perhaps you have heard of young Dr. Winter, sir. No? Ah, 
well, well—-I was afraid not! That's just it, sir: nobody has heard 
of him, He’s engaged to Amy—sweet good girl Amy: adores 
the young man. Hasn’t had his chance yet; as clever a boy as 
ever breathed; but he shall have his chance yet—I’ll manage it! 
Doctor, that young man’s father was the best soul that ever 
breathed; and I injured him: first of all I married the lady he 
had set his mind on (though I didn’t know it at the time)— 
sweetest woman that ever lived—and then I got an appointment he 
had greatly desired,andthey wouldn’tlet me give it up to him—they 
refused, sir, on the absurd pretext that he wasn’t so well qualified for 
it as I !—and finally an old uncle of ours left his property to my girl 
Amy, instead of to him. That settled him, sir: he wouldn’t 
accept half the property from Amy, and be comforted: no, he died 
of chagrin complicated by a bad cold which flew to the lungs. I 
was paralysed with remorse, and solemnly vowed to myself to 
make what reparation I could to the son he left—young George; 
young Dr. Winter—as good and clever a young man as ever 
Well, doctor, that poor boy does not seem to get on: and 
when I see such a lot of illness wasted on blind, perverse people 
who can’t recognise the cleverness of that boy, and call him in, I 
am feally tempted to find fault with the way the blessings of this 
world are distributed!” There he paused to howl deafeningly. 

“* Doctor, I have tried hard to give that poor boy a lift in his 
profession : I once pretended to have a fit in the midst of a solo at 
the Albert Hall in order that he might be mentioned in the papers 
as ‘ treating the case with his well-known skill” ; I have, unknown 
to him, distributed handbills about his neighbourhood recom- 
mending the inhabitants to deal with no other doctor, and see that 
they get him ; but Fate seems against him ! 

** But I see the way to do it. What the boy requires is a great 
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hit; and this disease of yours is the very thing. Don’t you think, 
perhaps, if I tried again—with more fungi and a bigger fire ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders and said I washed my hands of any 
such business; but, before I departed, Mr. Presterton had besought 
me so earnestly, with tears in his eyes, to say nothing about the 

affair toa soul, that 
I had weakly pro- 
mised. However, 
I decided +o quietly 
keep my eye on Mr. 
Presterton. I gave 
him an_ antidote, 
and left. 

The next time 
I dropped in to see 


\, 


\ 


H/\ 


him he was in a very 

despondent state of 

mind ; the fungus case 

had refused to develop itself, although 
(as he assured me with satisfaction) “#® Pausep to nowt DEAFENINGLY.” 
the attempt had made him sufficiently unwell to give the poor lad 
some capital practice in getting him right. ‘“ I made the most of 
it, you know,” said he. “ Played him a bit—let him try to guess 
what I had taken, for I wasn’t going to tell,him and spoil it. 
Capital practice for a young man. Hada whole set of pains, too— 
well distributed over me, so as to puzzle him, d’ye see? Particu- 
larly severe one in the region of the waistcoat. I played him a 
long time with that; kept leading him off the scent, so that 
he only gave me things that made it worse. He hit on it at 
last though, and cured it, before I intended him to. I confess 
I was a little disappointed about that—but it was capital practice. 
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regular prize the other day—very old medical 


book, ‘ with oe manner of queer diseases in it that you medical 


gentlemen have forgotten ail about now. Good 
workable diseases tuo, for all that, as far as an 
unpretending amat-ur can presume to make 
them out. There’s one in that book, fine com- 
plicated disorder, that ought to make poor young 
George’s fortune if I could only catch it. It 
says it’s to be brought on by wearing wet boots, 
and I've kept this pair I have on soaked for 
three days; but, bless you, I’ve such a con- 
founded constitution, sir, that I don’t seem to 
be able to catch anything. Poor George!” 

To judge by his appearance, Mr. Presterton 
was in a fair way to get rid of his constitution, 
and the next time I went in I found him in bed 

—and ill this time. Mr. George was 


in attendance at his bedside, and Pres- 
Wgary terton seized a favourable opportunity 


ae) 
7] 


food 


ir ar to whisper in my ear: “I fancy I’ve 


managed it at last. Seem to have a 
regular complication this time, and it 
1 may turn to something remarkable 


' 
, 


} F —something showy, you know, that 


aS will give George his chance at last. 
Don't tell him what's the matter, or 


co , he'll cure me at once before the thing 


/ 


“ CNOUND HIS TEETH AUDIB 


develops, and spoil it all.” 
a * * * 


I was compelled to leave town a 

few days after this, and did not see 

Mr. Presterton for nearly a year; but, 

as soon as possible, I called. He was 

sitting o\:r the fire, with his head 

between his fists, and rocking himself; and 
when I entered he glared at me savagely. 

«« And how are we by this time ?” I asked. 

‘ Mr. Presterton thrust his fists deeply into 

his pockets, and ground his teeth audibly. He 

was a mere skeleton. 
“Bad, sir, bad; and getting steadily 
worse,” he growled. ‘‘ That young man, sir— 


cs.” 
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I speak of George Winter—shall have his deserts at last. I will 
show him up; publish the story of his incapacity in all the 
newspapers: he sha’n't hold up his head again, J can tell you! ” 

“‘ Dear me!” I said, ‘‘this is a very extraordinary change on 
your part!” And I definitively decided that Mr. Presterton was 
mad—indubitably mad. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m aware you think I’ve gone mad; but 
I've done nothing of the sort. I’ve had a shock—that’s all. That 
young man is a villain! That young man, sir, persuaded my girl 
Amy to hand over her little fortune to him under the pretence of 
investing it better for her. I had allowed it all to be invested in 
her name, sir, when she came of age—a fool and an idiot, that's 
what Iam! As she sold it out without saying aword tome. He 
gambled away the lot at cards, and then he threw her over—jilted 
her; and she’s gone away, and I can't find her! He’s begun to 
make his way too—been taken up by some influential people round 
his way, and had his name in the newspapers: but J’// show him 
up!” 

He began to swell until my head svvam; he towered and 
waved over me like a haif-filled balloon. I felt tempted to shriek. 

‘«‘ T have a slow and wasting poison inside me—just here where 
my thumb is—took it by mistake for something else ; but I’m very 
glad of it now, as it will come in handily. It’s a poison that I 
discovered the recipe for in that old medical book; one of 
Lucrezia Borgia’s specialities ; and it's very slow and subtle in its 
action, and can’t be identified, and would puzzle all the doctors in 
the world put together. It gnaws and bites, sir, till I jump up and 
bang my head against the ceiling with the pain; and then I 
chuckle and gnash my teeth at the thought that that villain George 
can't get at it! Ho! ho!” 

His eyes rolled faster and faster, until they seemed to whirl so 
fast that they became invisible. He rocked himself and roared 
with demoniac glee. 

‘I’ve asked that young man to come and attend me! .And I 
intend to get thinner, and gradually waste away under his very 
nose, while he tries vainly to master the case. He shall never 
know what the stuff was; for I’ve taken care of that by burning 
that book it was in; and I intend to write to the Times regularly 
every morning, showing up that young man and denouncing him 
for an incompetent impostor. He’ll be done for, sir, and go to the 
workhouse ; and then I shall expire with great satisfaction. A 
villain, sir!” 
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It was in vain I implored Mr. Presterton to give up this 
scheme of vengeance, and to make an attempt to recollect the 
constituents of the fatal dose; he was grimly and gruesomely 
determined. 

George Winter came, and took up his quarters in the house; 
and day by day the patient got visibly thinner; but in his eye 
there was always a dreadful gleam of satisfaction. He would sit 
and taunt young Winter by the hour together with his want of 
skill and unfitness for his profession, all the while chuckling inwardly 
with horrible glee. ‘‘ Ho, ho!” he would gurgle—“‘ You’re a fool, 
young man! A pretty doctor, indeed. Why now it’s tweaking in 





. 


“You'RE A FOOL, YOUNG MAN!” 


my inside—and gnawing under my ribs—and shooting right through 
my brain like red-hot darts! Hi! After it! Hullo! Chevy it round, 
young man! It’s under my arm now—there it is, down in my 
toes; now it’s dodging round behind my ears, and peeping at you, 
and grinning, and calling you a fool. Yah! You'll never catch it ! 
Ho, ho!” . 

At length he grew so weak that he took to his bed ; and there 
he would sit and make faces at the young man, and point a skinny 
finger at him, always chuckling inwardly like an exultant fiend ; 
and ever and again swelling up in his horrible way, and waving 
in the air just below the ceiling. 
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At last one night, as I crept softly into the room, George had 
fallen asleep in a chair by the fire, from the sheer monotony of 





his patient’s tirade. 


“Yah!” yelled 
Mr. Presterton. 
‘* Duffer! Dunce ! 
Dunderhead! A 
deal you know of 
medicine! Mix’em 
all together, young 
man, in one big 
basin; and I’ll take 
‘em all at once. 
Ho, ho! Here’s the 
pain, young man— 
just here, hooting 
at you. Get a 
terrier to ferret it 
out, you Winter— 
he'll do it better 
than you. He! he! 
Give.me paper and 
an envelope to 
write to the Lancet 


about you. Quack, 
quack, quack !——” 


i 
Lf 
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“TOOK DELIBERATE AIM ST 
THE SLEEPER.’ 


Suddenly the 
patient perceived 
that his volleys of 
satire were being 
fired off at deaf 
ears; his chuckles 
suddenly ceased ; 
he stretched out a 
lean hand for a 
paraffin lamp that 
stood by the bed ; 
he raised it slowly 
aloft with his re- 
maining strength 
and took deliberate 
aim at the sleeper 
—and with the 
crash that followed 
I awoke from the 
effects of the anes- 


thetic. 





‘““@wo of a Prade.”’ 


By F. W. Rosinson. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE Misses HAMMOND. 


OR reasons to be delicately alluded to in due course, I do not 
think that George Criddles was such a very bad fellow after 
all. I have been a long time arriving at the conclusion; it 

has taken something like a miracle to impress me with the fact; it 
has been driven home to me by sheer, hard, pulverisable moral 
force, but take him altogether now, and I see him—my short, 
squat, bow-legged, flat-nosed enemy that he was—in a better and 
more becoming light. To think that I should ever live to write this 
down and not be ashamed to own it; to think that George Criddles 
should think the same of me, too, considering for how many years 
we thirsted for each other’s blood—and, ha! ha! got it, too!— 
is so uncommonly like a fairy tale that it makes George and me 
laugh a bit over it when we get a chance—and the chance turns 
up for laughing on Sunday evenings generally. For George 
Criddles and your humble servant, James Tooser, have been 
bitter enemies for three-quartefs of our mortal lives, and for nigh 
on half a century have we two been pegging at one another hard. 
The Corsicans have not been in it with us, for a good, square, all- 
round obstinate, quarrelsome couple of chaps, who were born 
contrary, and went contrariwise for close on fifty years. It’s 
wonderful, and so George has asked me to write it all down, just 
to see how it looks in black and white; and as George can’t write 
himself, and is one of those poor things who puts crosses to their 
names, the duty has devolved on me. I was always a scholar 
compared to Criddles. George sees the mental superiority now, 
but it has taken him all his life to find it out. I have known the 
time—ah, and not so long ago either—when George has been 
heard to say that if ever there was a puffed-up silly idiot 
more puffed up and more silly than all the rest of the idiots 
resident on the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge it was old 
Jemmy Tooser, strike him dead if it wasn’t. And why he wasn’t 
struck dead on the spot for such a rancorous blasphemy, it is not 
for a fellow like me to explain. I have only wondered—that's all. 
But George Criddles was at his worst then—and so was I! I own 
it. I blush to own it. But this is a simple and candid outpour- 
ing of the truth. 
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It was the unfortunate lot of George Criddles and myself to be 
born down the same court, a long and narrow court which the 
curious reader can find for himself in Frazer Street, Lower Marsh, 
if he takes the first turning to the left, and is pretty careful going 
down the steps. Being a circumscribed field of operations, and 
being, as boys together, left much to ourselves on the cold, wet 
pavement, whilst our parents were hawking fish and vegetables 
about the Cut, Gecrge and I were thrown together from twelve 
months old to three years and a half, and thrown together— 
perhaps chucked together is a better word—was not to make us, 
in any sense of the phrase, bosom companions, but to engender 
in our slight corporeal frames as large a quantity of envy, hatred, 
and malice, as it was possible for nature to pack into our systems. 
From our infantine days, when we were very ragged, and smudgy, 
and barefooted urchins, we fought each other, cursed each other, 
threw every available missile at each other, tore out handfuls of 
each other's hair, broke each other’s pirents’ windows, and got 

smacked and kicked by each other’s 
parents indiscriminately, according to 
which parent, male or female, hap- 
pened to turn up first in the intervals 
of business. ‘Them rips are allus 
fightin’,” Mrs. Criddles, who 
travelled in spring water- 
cresses, used to say, “and if 
they don’t stash it pretty 
quick, I'll cut their blessed 
livers out.” But she 
never succeeded, 
though she tried 
hard, and so did 
mother, and so did 
our respective 
fathers when they 
were sober—which 
was very seldom. 
My liver is a bit 
enlarged now, 
the doctor tells 
me, but that’s 
neither here 
nor there, and 
“THEM RIPS ARE ALLUS FIGHTIN’,” Mrs. CRIDDLES USED TO SAY. 
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has nothing to do with the story, save that I put it down to rough 
treatnient in my early years. 

I daresay if my parents had stopped much longer in the court, 
George and I might have got over our antipathies, but my mother 
died, and my father went to America suddenly and surreptitiously 
with another female, and was never heard of more, and I was 
taken under the protection of the Lambeth Guardians, who fed 
and educated me economically, and after a funny fashion of their 
own, Board Schools being not then inexistence, and finally pitched 
me into the world to earn a living for myself at an extremely early 
age. I was apprenticed to a fishmonger in Lambeth Walk before 
I was thirteen, and here I came across George Criddles once 
more, in exactly the same line of business, too, at a fish- 
monger’s on the opposite side of the street. George was thirteen 
years of age also, and short for his age, but very square. I was 
developing into something tall and man-like. George called me 
“‘rushlight,” on the strength of it, when he did not call me 
‘* workus,” which was more offensive, and led to blows—to-many 
blows—one afternoon in George Street, Regent Street, where the 
life was nearly knocked out of me, after five and twenty rounds, 
and George was in a similar condition, only more “ up to time.” 
Constable L357 separated us, but had the manliness not to run 
usin. He had boys of his own, he told the audience assembled, 
and wished he hadn’t: Then he shook us by the throats, knocked 
both our heads together, and resumed his beat with dignity. We 
had various skirmishes after that—too many to particularise—and 
then George went away to the West End, and I lost sight of him 
again until we were both young men. George had grown up 
in an ignorant, happy-go-lucky fashion, and was reputed to bea 
man of business—a good seller—and could, if voice went for 
anything, make the welkin ring—and the whole street ring, 
too—with his vociferous demands upon the public attention. 
And we both began business in the same street, too—in 
Lower Marsh, Lambeth, close to the homes of our infancy. 
Somehow—and I never could account for this—George Criddles got 
on in the world much faster than I did. Superior abilities did not 
seem to count, and ignorance had it all its own way, which 
bothered me. I had joined a debating club in Gibson Street, and 
was inclined to ruminate on the fitness of things when I had the 
time to spare, and I could not see any fitness in George Criddles 
being thought so much of by his master. He did not deserve it. 
There was nothing in George. When we met after business 
N 
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hours George used to tell me of his rise in wages, of the 
superiority of his master’s business over my master’s—we were 
in the fish trade still, and clung to fish with all our mights, and 
were fishy from top to toe, and proud of it—until I was fit to boil 
with rage. But it was quite true. Jenkins’s business was better 
than Johnson’s. Jenkins was always twenty per cent. fresher in 
his sprats, and we could not approach him in winkles. They 
could not approach us for winkles at times, people said ironically. 
But that was in the summer days. Johnson, in fact, neglected 


business, was too 
fomd of the Spanish 
Patriot and the Mar- 
quis of Granby, and 
the Three Compasses 
before alluded to. 
Jenkins was a total 
abstainer, and proud 
“MADE HIMSELF SO PLEASANT.” of it. 

Well, to get to the pith of my story, George Crid ‘les had made 
himself so pleasant to old Jenkins, and to old Jenkins’s eldest 
daughter—whom I liked myself, though she never guessed it, and 
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never will now, being dead and gone, poor thing—that he was 
actually made a partner in the business before I was foreman 
under Johnson. I don’t know why I felt this, but I did acutely. 
It was because I had known Criddles for so long, and had had a 
poor opinion of him for so long too, that my feelings were 
‘“‘ flustered” at the news, and because he was so awful full of it, 
and swaggered about the Cut and Marsh as though the street 
belonged to him. He thought too much of himself, George did. 
He does now, for the matter of that, but I don’t interfere with him. 
At seventy-three the steam oozes out of the system, and I am too 
old now to put him in his place. When his health gave way, old 
Jenkins retired from business, and took a villa on Brixton Hill, Lord 
bless you, where all the tradesmen retire to, because it’s high and 
airy; and you might have knocked me down with a feather when I 
heard that Criddles had married Polly Jenkins, and got his 
father-in-law’s business into the bargain. He had “ worked it to 
rights,” Criddles had, as it appeared. For appearances are decep- 
tive, mind you, and pride goeth before a fall, and serve it jolly 
weil right, too. 

George began to cut too much of a dash after that, and to take 
in sporting papers, and he gave me the most patronising of nods 
when I came across him in the street, and then his babies turned 
up, and the fuss he made over them was enough to make you sick. 
He refurnished his drawing-room over the shop, too, and ‘people 
who saw it in its prime have told me that it was a blaze of splen- 
dour, and had more glass shades and antimacassars in it than the 
fancy shop had in the Waterloo Road. I never saw it myself—I 
was not one of the privileged ones—oh, no! All that was for his 

. Sporting friends—the men who gave him tips and laid him odds 
—and I was not sorry when I heard that his father-in-law had told 
Barnes, the grocer, in the Marsh, that he was afraid George was 
going it too fast and holding his head too high. And Jenkins was 
right enough, though it did not come to a crisis in his time. 
Jenkins died, and left his property to be divided amongst his seven 
unmarried daughters, whom he had taken away to Brixton Hill. 
George Criddles had had the business, and that was thought 
enough for him—more than enough, as it turned out. 

Johnson was the next to go off in a fit of delirium tremens. It 
was very sudden, and his widow, a woman with two girls of 
her own, was a frightful hand at management. Well, I married 
Mrs. Johnson. She was fifteen years my senior, but there was no 

one understood the business save myself, and it was going to 
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rack and ruin, and I did not like to see a lone widow imposed upon. 
Johnson had not left his relict any money to boast of. There was 
an assurance on his life for two hundred pounds, but he had 
borrowed a hundred pounds on the strength of it, and spent it all 
on Unsweetened Gin, but the balance came in handy at a pinch 
—when we got it. 

We were a lcag time getting that balance, and if George 
Criddles had not stepped round one afternoon and offered to 
advance it to me, and to wait for the life assurance money to come 
in, I don’t know what we should have done. I will own that was 
a bit friendly of George, at all events it looked like it. People in 
the Marsh said it was, but I'm not so sure he didn’t want to sneak 
the business by degrees, and get the monopoly of all the blessed 
fish in the neighbourhood. It was very well to say that 
he was sorry for poor Mrs. Johnson. What right had he to be 
more sorry than anybody else? Mrs. Johnson knew how to take 
care of herself—at least, she did when she became Mrs. Tooser— 
for it was not a happy match for me; I got the worst of it in the 
long run. She wouldn't listen to the voice of wisdom. She 
assumed on her superior years, and tried to make a slave of me. 

Our first quarrel was over that insurance money, for when it 
came in she wished Criddles to be paid right off, without giving 
a fellow time to turn round. And that would not do, and I told 
her so. I told Criddles so, too, and he was more reasonable and 
sensible. He took it back by instalments, so long as I was able 
to pay instalments that was, for business got dreadfully bad and 
payments were not to be kept up with a wearisome regularity. 
His last two or three were not paid until he county-courted me— 
an unfriendly proceeding which made us bitter foes for the re- 
mainder of our lives almost. I could not abide the sight of 
Criddles after that, and I know I was not a pleasing object in his 
sight. Wetook to paying each other out when we got a chance— 
that was the beginning of our lasting feud. I should not like to 
say now who began it—perhaps it was Criddles, perhaps it was I 
who took the initiative; we have many an argument over that 
still, and old Criddles won’t give way. He was always a pig- 
headed fellow was George. 

We had jogged along at the fishmongering a good many years 
when we took to violent opposition. George Criddles was not 
doing so well as he used to do, and half the money that he made 
in fish went into the pockets of the betting men, and I know his 
wife used to fret a great deal over his goings on. He was as often 
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on the racecourse as in Billingsgate Market, and this was bad for 
trade. He was fool enough to trust anybody who pitched him 
a pitiful tale, and Lower Marsh, finding this out, poured all its 
confidences and woes into George’s bosom, and carried away his 
fish on the three years’ hire system. And when he ran short of 
ready money he used to county court me for one of my instalments, 
so that I paid for his benevolence in the long run, which was “a 
pretty fine thing,” as I told Mrs. Tooser and the neighbourhood 
in general. 

We got to opposition in all its branches, Criddles and I. 
Criddles’s neglect of business was my opportunity, and I went for it. 
I did not know it was going to be such a long affair when I first 
sent mackerel down to eight a shilling, to the astonishment of every 
fishmonger who wanted fourpence each. I lost by the transaction, 
but my blood was up, and I was reckless. I had just paid one of 
the instalments to the receiver at that neat little cottage residence 
in the Camberwell New Road, and I knew that Criddles was over- 
stocked with mackerel. He came round that evening to inquire if 
I had gone out of my mind, and I said, “ No, I had not gone out of 
that, but I had gone out of mackerel.” 

“Oh! that’s it, is it ?” he said, and he went off with a very 
malevolent expression. I laughed when he had left me, and Mrs. 
Tooser said she did not see what there was to laugh at, as we had 
lost money by the transaction. I told her to wait and see, and she 
said she hoped she should not live to see me and her and the 
children in the workhouse. She did not understand anything 
about “catch articles,” poor creature, and how the sale of one thing 
under prime cost will often bring a run upon the rest of goods 
that are profitable—a law of trade, but it had been more common 
‘ amongst linendrapers than fishmongers before then. Mine was 
a new departure. “A wilful maa must have his way,” quoted 
Mrs. Tooser, and I certainly had m‘ne—had it all my own way for 
a week, and then Criddles, to put it slangily, “chipped in.” He 
brought down the price of crabs, and lobsters, and oysters, and whelks, 
and winkles one Saturday night to a figure that I can only term 
disgustingly low and ruinous. He gave also a handful of shrimps 
away to every purchaser, and he had a hand about the size of a 
shoulder of mutton. .He had grown a big, coarsely-made man. He 
had all the trade that evening, and I was left with my shell-fish 
on my hands, and my speciality was shell-fish on Saturdays. 
Criddles knew that, and took a mean advantage, and when in 
despair I came down to his prices—and fifty per cent. below his 
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prices—every human being in the Marsh was supplied and did not 
want any more. We opened on Sunday morning, but it was sum- 
mer time, and the weather was against us—you could have smelt 
our shell-fish at the foot of Westminster Bridge. There was 
nothing left for them but decent burial—which took place, with due 
solemnity, in the back yard. 

But I had my revenge next week—I took it out of him in 
herrings, and he retaliated with flounders, and having once tasted 
blood, as it were, we never stopped 
again. We began to achieve noto- 
riety; people came from Lambeth 
Walk and the Borough to deal with 
Criddles or Tooser, came for the fun 
of the thing, too, and stood in mobs 
in the roadway until the police had 
to clear the way by brute force. The 
costermongers called upon us instead 
of going to market, and we had depu- 
tations from the trade once a week 
begging us to leave off and remonstrat- 
ing with us generally, but we kept 
on; we were not going to give in, we 
hated each other too much for any 
possibility of that kind. 

To complicate matters, we found 
out about this time that Selina John- 
son, a grown-up girl of seventeen, had 
become fond of Criddles’s eldest son, 
a bit of a boy of twenty-one, so far 
had time skipped along with us all, and this kind of game had been 
going on for years without anyone guessing at it. Criddles was 
furious, so was I. Criddles said he’d cut off his son and heir with 
a shilling if he thought anything more of that Selina, and I told 
Selina one night, after she had gone down on her knees to me and 
begged me not to be too hard on the Criddleses—I was getting the 
upper hand then—and to let her marry Jack Criddles, and to be 
comfortable all round, that I would see Jack Criddles hanged, 
drawn, and quartered before she should have him, or he should 
ever darken my doors. Criddles and I had one more point of contact 
—we did not want any marriages in the family. Montague and 
Capulet were not more fixed in their decree than we were. And it 
turned out in much the same way. The young people flew in the 
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face of all parental and step-parental authority, and got married on 
their-own account and went clean away to America. 

Mrs. Tooser shed tears, and I said it was a good riddance, and 
there were some more words, heaps of them, till a letter came from 
Selina in America, saying that she was very happy, and that her 
Jack had got an excellent situation, and everything was promising, 
when Mrs. Tooser was comforted and became only normally 
aggravating and contradictory. 

And then Criddles “ bust up.” ‘There came a crisis suddenly, 
and he utterly collapsed ; the salesmen were down upon him like 
a flash of lightning, and the brokers were in for rent, and the 
shutters were up before his old-established fish emporium. George 
Criddles was bankrupt from top to toe,and I remember his coming 
outside my shop on the day he was done for, and standing before 
me with his hands in his pockets, and very much the worse for 
the liquor he had had at the Patriot, and saying, ‘ Well, you’ve 
done it at last, Tooser. Ain't you pleased? Ain’t you're going 
off your bloomin’ head for joy ? ” 

*‘ No, I ain’t.” 

** You’ve ruined me.” 

** You tried to ruin me.” 
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¢¢ Come round Lucretia Street and have a round or two. Let's 
fight i: out, you .” But I will not sully these pages by in- 
forming the reader what he said I was. The observation was 
uncalled for. 

I declined his invitation to go round Lucretia Street, and then 
he deliberately took off his coat, gave it to a perfect stranger to 
migd—who immediately ran away with it—and began daxcing 
round me, and telling me to “come on.” I did not “‘ come on.” 
He was much too overgrown now. George Criddles had to be 
removed to the Tower Street Station House, and was fined five 
shillings in the morning at the police court. 

I ought to have prospered with one fishmonger the less about ; 
but I did not. Trade did not improve—fresh fishmongers turned 

p, bad debts fell in, there was a scarcity of fish, and famine 
prices followed, and luck went dead against me somehow ; and 
Mrs. Tooser died, and let me in for the funeral expenses, a::d her 
other daughter weit away to join the undutiful Selina, and 
presently the landlord sent the brokers in to me, too, and sold me 

, up, lock, stock and barrel. I was as 
clean done for as George Criddlvs. 

Like him I faded out of Lower Marsh, 

and led a hand to mouth existence 
for no end of years; got old and 
scarred, fighting hard to live, had. 
one or two shopmen’s berths, and 
was eventually dismissed for not 
being as brisk and active enough as 

I was when I was five and twenty, 

the fools said, and became eventually 

a poor, broken-down, dilapidated 

coster, still in the fish trade, and 
trundling about with a barrow from 
early morning till late at night, tak- 
+ ing my “ pitch” in East Street, Wal- 
worth, or the London Road, and 
sometimes, for old associations’ sake, 
in the Cut again, and here I came 
upon George Criddles once more, 
just as old and grey, and weather- 
beaten, and tattered and torn by the claws of bad luck. 
‘* What, Criddles!” 
‘* What, Tooser !” 


“A POOR, BROKEN-DOWN COSTER.” 
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We were almost glad to see each other—it was so like old 
times. We said we should not have known each other anywhere, 
which was a perfectly ridiculous statement. We had two “ nips” 
at the corner pub, and compared notes upon the fish trade, and 
upon our bad luck in general. We put our misfortunes down to 
each other’s opposition, and got a little warm over the discussion, 
and then we went out into the street to sell our goods, 
and, damme, if Criddles did not undersell me with fresh 
haddocks before nine o'clock that night. He said he wanted 
to sell out and get home, and the haddocks would be no good 
to anybody to-morrow, as they had been three days on his 
barrow already, trying very hard to look fresh. I told him it was 
a paltry excuse, and we exchanged a few words, and I said I 
should let him know I was not to be browbeaten, and he told me 
to be blowed for an old fcol. 

After that evening we met each other frequently—we made a 
point of meeting each other and underselling each other again. 
Our businesses and our barrows were alvvays clashing—where he 
went I went, and there was not a round where he did not follow 
sharpish. He said it was his round before mine, and that I was 
trying to take his “regulars” away frora him. 

I missed him suddenly for some years again. I did not know 
what had become of Criddles till I was seventy years of age. I! 
thought he was dead, or had gone after his son to America, or 
something, but I found him at last. Odd it was that I was 
always dropping upon Criddles. 

We met in Lambeth Workhouse, of all places in the world—of 
all the unfortunate and desolate places to meet the companion of 
one’s youth! I had come down to parish relief, and then to 
rheumatism with no relief, and finally to the House, and there 
was Criddles! You might have knocked me down with a feather 
at first sight of him. Gosh! He had got old and yellow, and 
toothless and gummy, poor beggar. 

He looked hard at me the first night, but did not speak. In 
the morning, after breakfast, he came shuffling towards me and 
sat down opposite me, and said, “Is your name Tooser?” 

“Yes—it is.” 

‘‘How are you? I’m Criddles.” 

“Are you though? Lord save us.” 

“You're looking sadly.” 

‘So are you.” 

That was all we said that day, but we became more com- 
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panionable afterwards. We were in the same ward, and had to put 
up with each other. We did not always quite do that, because, 
though bygones were bygones, we were bound to talk of them, 
} and Criddles had a nasty way of saying things. We quarrelled 
1 now and then; who could help it, when the soup was bad or 
the victuals not up to the mark? 

“If it hadn’t been for you, Tooser, I shouidn’t have been 
here.” 








“You TWO SHAKE HANDS, WILL you ?” SHE SAID AT LAST. 


“If it hadn’t been for you, Criddles, I might have been a 
wholesaler by this time.” 
«* Don’t want any of your bounce, Tooser.” 
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‘Don't want any of your lies, Criddles.” 

Perhaps we would not speak for a day or two after this, but we 
came round by degrees. 

*¢ To think I shall have to die in this hole,’”’ Criddles said once, 
savagely. 

‘‘ Why don’t you write to your son in America?” 

“IT never forgave him marrying your Selina.” 

‘¢ She wasn’t mine, she was Mrs. Tooser’s.” 

‘‘Oh, ah! So she was. Doesn't she write to you ever ?” 

‘Never. And I don’t want her.” 

‘¢ Too old to be bothered, eh ? ” 

*‘1’m not older than you are.” 

‘‘ No—but we're getting on.” 

Two days afterwards Selina actually came to bother us. She 
had found me out somehow—and Jack Criddles, who had sailed 
over to England along with her, was waiting in the street, not 
having the courage to comc in yet. Selina acted the peacemaker 
very well, but we were old and contrary, and actually quarrelled 
about her and her husband’s disobedience before her very face. 

‘You two shake hands, will you ?” she said at last—* I don’t 
want my Jack to find you wrangling and going on just as you did 
twenty years ago.” 

“Ts it twenty years since you went away with Jack?” asked 
Criddles. 

‘Just that—and here’s Jack to say how sorry he is,” said 
Selina, laughing quite merrily. 

Jack did not look sorry, and after awhile we were glad enough, 
the lot of us. For Jack had come to take his father out of the 
workhouse and set him up in a quiet sort of business in © 
Oakley Street. 

** You two had better go into partnership, and then you cannot 
have any opposition with each other,” said Jack, ‘and if the 
business does not flourish much, why I’ll stand the racket, and it 
does not matter.” 

And that is why the names of Criddles and Tooser are em- 
blazoned in letters of gold over the shop-front of the house in 
Oakley Street. Criddles has got very old and deaf and feeble— 
and is as obstinate and argumentative as ever—but I shall be 
‘sormy when he’s gone. Yes, I shall miss him very much ! 





For the past fifty years I have dwelt in Herefordshire with 
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By EpeEen PHILLpotTtTs. 
ILLUSTRATED BY IRVING MonrTAGU. 





IS quite enough in this materialistic age 
to say that I am a ghost for people to 
turn up their noses at me; and when I 

add that I am a very second-rate phantom, a 

spirit with the most mean spectral privileges, it 

will be readily gathered that my position in ghostly 
circles is more or less a painful one. 

To be plain, I am not an awe-inspiring 
apparition in any sense ; I am not even passable ; 
I never raised the hair or froze the blood ; adults 
gaze unmoved at my most fearsome manifesta- 
tions ; children like me. 

But I am a right ghost for all that. Time 
and space possess no significance for me, and 
hundreds of people have mistaken me for lumin- 
ous paint after dark. Against these advantages, 
however, must be set the unhappy conditions of 
smallness and stoutness; for as in life I had been 
of diminutive and plump habit, so did I now re- 
main. I am, in fact, a short, fat ghost—a com- 
bination of qualities that promised from the first 
to be fatal to anything tremendous or out of the 
common. 

Thus, though I have haunted in all the best 
middle-class families, and once or twice taken a 
locum tenens among county people; though I have 
foretold deaths, indicated buried treasure, pointed 
out secret staircases, corpses and so forth; though 
I have gone through the regular mill, my spirit 


has yet failed of acquiring even a reasonable reputation among 
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some pleasant, self-made folks who suit me very well. Capon 
Hall is a roomy mansion, possessing architectural advantages 
from my point of view, and situated in a somewhat densely- 
haunted district. The original owners got themselves destroyed 
in the time of Charles I., and the property, after many fluctuations 
of fortune, was ultimately purchased by Mr. John Smithson, a 
Manchester man. Here he resided, developed into a good old 
Squire of the right sort, and grew popular. He was a widower, 
and had two children, Ethel, a girl of eighteen, who lived with 
him, and William, a son of two or three and twenty, who entered 
the army and went to India. This youth married, became the 
father of a daughter, and sent the infant home to Capom Hall. 
Now, love may often appear where there is no respect, and when 
an element of real human affection entered into my ghostly life, I 
found it a comfortable and pleasing thing. 

This baby Smithson loved me, and her regard was returned. 
Our attachment must be allowed platonic to a degree perhaps 
never before imagined, for Winifred has just attained the age of 
three years, while I am above three hundred. She is a golden- 
haired, sunny little soul, making all the music and laughter of her 
home. Iam an old, grey ghost, to whom the western wing of 
Capon Hall has for fifty years been consecrated. 

With an accident to the Squire’s daughter, Miss Ethel 
Smithson, upon some occasion of fox-hunting, this narrative 
properly begins. She suffered an awkward tumble, and the young 
man who came to her aid had the good fortune to please the girl 
immensely. Squire Smithson, upon the narration of Mr. Talbot 
Warren’s bravery, could not for the life of him see anything to . 
make a fuss about. ‘If a woman falls into a ditch, is it asking 
much of the man nearest her at the time to pull her out?” he 
inquired. But Miss Ethel explained that the circumstances were 
of a very terrific nature, and how her hero, not content with 
seeing that she was safe and sound, had foregone all further sport, 
sacrificed his day’s pleasure, and insisted on riding with her to the 
nearest farmhouse. 

She met Mr. Warren again soon afterwarc ;, and continued to 
find peculiar pleasure jn his society ; whiz, finally, through 
mutual friends, the young man secured an invitation to Capo 
Hall for a week’s hunting. 

He and his horse arrived. He proved uninteresting, and 
a sportsman of mean capabilities; but Ethel Smithson, blind 
to the youth’s colourless and negative nature, fell violently 
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s 
in love with him. Being, moreover, a wilful little soul, who 
did pretty much what she liked with a most indulgent parent, 
matters went nearly all her own way from the start. 





“Basy SMITHSON LOVED ME." 


But the Squire and Mr. Warren had nothing in common, and, 
at times, their manifold differences of opinion might have produced 
serious results save for the younger man's caution. Talbot's 
physical nerve was weak, he wanted pluck—a lack that Mr. 
Smithson quickly discovered, and made the boy’s life a burden to 
him. 
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Ethel always supported the weaker side in the many argdments 
arising from this question of bravery ; and, on one occasion, after 
the Squire had made some allusions more pointed than polite to his 
guest’s rapidly acquired knowledge of gaps, gates and like aids to 
the judicious Nimrod, Miss Smithson thought proper to drag me 
into the conversation. 

“How can the wild, reckless courage you admire, papa, 
compare with the cool, mental nerve which may be shown to some 
purpose in the useful affairs of life? How many of the men who 
jump over hedges and ditches, and risk their stupid necks before 
the gaze of farm yokels, would sleep night after night in a haunted 
room, for instance, as Mr. Warren does here?” 

“Our ghost!” roared the Squire. ‘Our little, plump, rolly- 
polly of a ghost! I'd make a better phantom with a sheet and a 
turnip!” 

The man meant nothing; his remark was not intendéd 
offensively ; but I chanced to be in the drawing-room at the time 
(on a little foot-stool by the fire), and I contessI felt hurt. People 
should be careful what they say ina haunted house. I havea 
friend, doing some haunting about half a mile from here, who 
would come over and punish these people horribly if I wished it. 
He belongs to the Reformation period, works between three and 
four in the morning, and, during: that weird hour, can make a 
noise like china falling down a lift. But I am not vindictive. A 
phantom rarely reaches the age of three hundred without learning 
to control his temper. 

** Physical bravery may be shown to greater advantage than in 
the hunting field,” said Mr. Warren, answering the Squire. 

“It may, I grant you, but that is a right good school for it ; 
and a man who loses nerve at a critical moment there will, in my 
judgment, be likely to do so all through his life.” 

*« Are there no brave men who do not hunt ?” asked Ethel. 

‘** Thousands, my dear. You give us a beautiful feminine example 
of begging the question,” answered her parent. ‘ Moral nerve is, I 
allow, a greater thing than physical bravery at its best, but courage 
of both kinds, according to my old-fashioned notions, should be the 
hall-mark of a man.” 

Talbot expressed a-hope that some opportunity might ere long 
be given to him. 

‘I trust a chance of showing you I do not lack either one sort of 
bravery or the other will come in my way, Mr. Smithson,” said he. 

Then the company retired, and, on the following day, private 
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business took Mr. Warren to Hereford for an hour or two. He 
returned, however, before luncheon ; and that night transpired the 
monstrous event I am now to relate. Although he slept in the 
apartment particularly associated with myself, I had not, I may 
here explain, vouchsafed an interview to our visitor, for reasons 
sufficiently sound. In my opinion, no good would have come of 





“I'D MAKE A BETTER PHANTOM WITH A SHEET AND A TURNIP.” 
it. Mentally, Talbot Warren was not a coward; and the know- 
ledge of this fact, combined with a certain underbred cubbishness 
in the young man’s treatment of inferiors, led me to suspect some- 
thing derogatory to myself did I appear to him; but, after the 
recent conversation, I felt I had no choice. 
As the clock struck twelve, therefore, on the night ia questio- 
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made my way through the wash-hand stand in the “* Russet Room” 
and stood before Talbot Warren. I am nothing by gaslight, and, 
to my surprise and irritation, Warren’s gas still burnt. He was 
dressed and sitting by the fire examining a huge lethal weapon 
with two barrels. He looked up and caught my wan, weird eyes 
fixed upon him. 

‘“‘Oh, you're the ghost, I suppose?” he said rather carelessly. 

I approached him and endeavoured to touch his brow with my 
icy forefinger, but he arose from his chair, regarded me insolently, 
and—I hate to write it—walked straight through me. I was 
never so put out in my life; I should have hardly conceived such 
a thing to be possible; I nearly choxed with indignation. Fo- 
sheer, unadulterated vulgarity, the man who intentionally walks 
thrcugh a ghost may fairly be said to stand alone. You tangible 
ponderable people who read cannot remotely imagine my feelings ; 
but any spectre will. Revenge was my one idea. 

Having, by this outrage, convinced himself of my unsubstantial 
nature, the little cad looked me up and down critically anc 
contemptuously. Then said he: ‘“‘ You can’t upset my plans, any- 
how.” 

The knowledge that he had plans comforted me somewhat. That 
they were nefarious I gathered from the pistol which he carried ; and 
that I would confound and outwit him at all costs I also 
determined. 

Not until two in the morning did he prepare for action. Mean- 
time, rendering myself wholly invisible, I sat on a chest of drawers 
and watched him. At the hour named, he shut his book, partially 
unrobed, put on his slippers, produced a “‘ jemmy” and a dark 
lantern, picked up his weapon, and silently crawled downstairs. 

The hideous truth flashed upon me. He was one of some gang 
of burglars, and now intended throwing open the house to his 
accomplices! What was to be done? Our household lay buried in 
sleep. Warren stole to the butler’s room. Once within it, a stroke 
or two from his detestable apparatus would put the plate at his 
mercy. 

For one brief moment I lost my nerve. . The responsibility of 
my position was terrible. Then I strung myself to the struggle, 
and attacked him. But, in spite of my frantic gesticulations, ' 
aerial gyrations, and supernatural manifestations, the ruffian kept 
on his evil way unmoved. I dashed about, and tried hard to ma’.: 
him get excited and impatient and worried, but he was as cool as 


a cucumber, and told me to “keep my hair on,” whatever that 
) 
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might mean. Then, realising the futility of this course, I sped 
away, faster than thought, to alarm the house. 
6, AES my Squire Smithson was 
slumbering noisily on his 
right side as I loomed 
through the fire- 
place of his cham- 
ber and laid an 
icy digit upon his 
brow. He leapt 
up instantly, but 
‘ laughed when he 
++ saw who it was. 
** Hullo, Fatty ! 
Feeling lonely, 
' eh? Don’t worry 
‘me, my boy, I’ve 
got a busy day 
? before me to-mor- 
, Tow. Stick to 
. } your own room, 
,and get a rise 
~ out of that booby 
Warren. If you 
can’t frighten him, 
you'd better give 
up the business 
and go back where 
you came from.” 

Then he turned with his face to the wall, and was asleep again 
instantly. That is the world all over. 

I went and woke the butler. I waved my drapery and pointed 
downstairs with actions that spoke lovder than words. He sat 
up in bed and forgot himself altogether, and used language I shall 
not soil this page by repeating. It appeared that he was suffer- 
ing from gout, and had only managed to get to sleep a few 
moments before I roused him. 

“Ere ‘ave I bin torn to pieces with agony for three mortal 
hours, and just drop off, and then you come with your beastly 
cold paw and wake me and bring back the torture a thousand 
times worse than ever. I'll give warning; I won't put up with 
you and your tomfoolery fr any master alive. Why should I? 










“J STRUNG MYSELF TO THE STRUGGLE, AND ATTACKED HIM.” 
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Get out of this room, you little brute. Don’t stand there waving 
about, like a shirt on a clothes-line. Go on, get out of it, or I'll 
strangle you.” 

I went. It was no good stopping. He couldn’t strangle me, 
of course; but it is impossible to explain a difficult thing like 
burglary, in pantomime, to a man who can hardly see straight for 
temper. I almost wept ghostly tears. Never before had the pathos 
and powerlessness of my position been so impressed upon me. 

In this sorry plight I sought my little friend Winifred, the 
Squire’s grand-daughter before mentioned. She was lying wide- 
- awake, silent and speculative as small children will. I loomed 
through a screen, covered with pictures from Christmas numbers, 
and she arose from her cot—a wee, comical white figure, faintly 
illumined by a night-light. 











“* How is you, dear doast ?” she inquired. =; Te 
My mystic presence always gratified her. rif 4 

She chuckled and chir- , oN 
ruped in baby fashion fay 


while I beckoned and 
moved towards the door. 





~ You funny old 
doast. Stand on 
’oo little head, 
doast, like yester- 
day in detorridor.” 
But I wasn’t there to 
fool. I wanted to get 
her out into the passage, 
“ew seve aap eseunt” then alarm her nurse and 
so the entire house. 

‘It’s too told to do walking to-night, doast,” she said. 
“Cold!” I doubt if ever a phantom got up to such a temperature 
as I did on that occasion. 
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Then the nurse awoke, peeped two angry eyes over her counter- 
pane and gave me some plainly-worded advice. 

*« Shame on you, ghost. Aint you got nothing better to do than 
scare childer and wake decent women folks. Be off with you, you 
old blackguard, or it’s a bell, book and candle I'll fetch.” I only 
wished she would fetch a bell—and ring it. 

“Dood night, dear doast!” cried my small friend, as I sank 
through the floor intothe footman’schamber. Here further failure 
awaited me. I could not so muchas wake the man. His was no 
natural sleep, but some species of loathsome hibernation rather, 
entirely beyond my power to conquer or dispel. 

And downstairs the inexpressible Warren was filling a sack 
with choice spoil and drinking dry sherry from the decanter. 

I dashed out of doors to see if anything could be done with the 
watch-dog, a massive brute, judgéd without sufficient reason to be 
ferocious. He was asleep, of course, but came forth from his 
kennel when I touched his nose, recognised me instantly, wagged 
his idiotic tail, and showed an evident desire to be patted. I 
couldn’t pat him, but I should like to have kicked him, and I’m 
not ashamed to say so. Never was a well-meaning apparition 
more justified in losing its temper than I on that hateful night. I 
tried to rouse the dog's spirit; I 
threw imaginary stones, and frisked 
about and pretended to steal its 
supper; but the lumbering brute 
regarded me with that good-tem- 
pered glance bred from conscious 
siperiority, and then went back 
into its kennel. 












“THAT GOOD-TEMPFRED GLANCE BRED FROM 
CONSCIOUS SUPERIORITY.” 
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Warren had now taken his sack into the dining-room, had cut 
two window-panes out with a diamond (why, I could not at the 
time understand), and then, opening the window widely, lowered 
his booty into the garden. I fled out again to strike terror, if 
possible, into the hearts of his vile accomplices, but found, to my 
surprise, that there were none. Single-handed he was effecting 
his dark scheme. 

Then a final desperate resolution came to my mind: I would 
rouse Miss Ethel Smithson herself, and show her the man she 
loved in his true colours. 

Even then, my natural kindness of disposition caused me to 
hesitate. But if you see, as I did then, love’s young dream 
drifting into a nightmare, you are justified in shattering it. No 
burglar could bring true and lasting happiness into a gentle- 
woman’s life. That, at least, is my view. 

“Why, ghost,” said Ethel, rubbing her eyes after I had waked 
her; ‘1 don’t think it was kind of you to spoil a beautiful dream I 
was having about—but never mind, it won't interest you.” 
I beckoned mystically, and she showed a little interest. I retreated, 
inch by inch, to the door, waving her after me. Hamlet's father’s 
spirit never did anything better or more solemn and impressive. 
By all the curiosity of young ladies, she rose! She put on a 
dressing-gown and slippers! She said, ‘‘ Whatever is it? Ido 
hope there’s nothing happened to Talbot.” My heart bled for her, 
but I was firm, and she followed me out on to the dark landing. 

A dim light flickered from a doorway far below. This Miss 
Smithson instantly observed, and deducing a theory therefrom 
with marvellous celerity, had the good sense to cry ‘‘ Thieves!” 
louder than I should have supposed it possible for her to de so. 
‘Then she bolted into her father’s room, made the same remark, and 
finally retired to her own apartment, locking the door behind her. 

‘‘ Alarums and excursions"’ were thereupon the order of the 
night, while the behaviour of the outrageous Warren passed belief. 
At the first sound of the tumult, he deliberately fired off his pistol 
through the top of his hat, and discharged the other barrel into a 
rather valuable hunting picture which hung above the sideboard. He 
then leapt through the open window into the garden, rolled himself 
in the mud, rose and galloped off into the darkness, shouting ‘‘ This 
way! Follow me; I’ve got the scoundrels! Help here, help!” 

I need not point out that these expressions were calculated to 
give an utterly false impression of the situation and circum- 
stances. I had been grossly deceived, as the rest of the family 
were now about to be. 
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Squire Smithson came down the front stairs with a life pre- 
server, and my hibernating footman rushed down the back stairs 
with another. The Squire kicked an umbrella-stand with his 
naked foot and stopped a moment to talk to himself. This gave 
the menial some advantage of ground, and when the head of the 
house reached his dining-room window, he found a man half way 
out of it. It was too dark to distinguish friend or foe, and Squire 
Smithson, making a dash at the figure, brought down his life pre- 
server with considerable brute force. I cannot pretend to say I 
was sorry for this. The injured domestic screamed and was about 
to beg for mercy, when a mutual recognition occurred, and he con- 
tented himself with giving warning. Then they tumbled out of 
the window together and hastened to where great shouting arose 
from a distant shrubbery. A tramp, hearing the riot, got over 
the wall of the kitchen garden at the back of the house to 
help, and fell through the roof of a vinery. There he was 
ultimately discovered, cut to ribbons, and it took him all his 
time for an hour to explain his intentions. The dog, of course, 
began barking now as if he had known all from the first, and only 
waited the right moment; maids were screaming in pairs from 
lifferent windows, and some fool in the house (the butler, I 
:magine) was beating the dinner-gong—doubtless to conceal his 
own cowardly emotions. For my own part, I was in twenty 
places at once, whirling through the dark air, issuing directions, 
explaining everything in dumb show, and making the entire concern 
as clear as daylight, but nobody paid the slightest attentiva to me. 

Warren at length returned, breathless and bedraggled. He 
recovered with great apparent effort, gave utterance to a succession 
of dastardly falsehoods, and became the hero of the hour. 

The scamp related how a noise had wakened him ; how, see- 
ing a light in the hall, he had crept downstairs, to find two 
ruffians with black masks lowering a sack of valuables out of the 
dining-room window ; how he had hurled himself upon them with 
the courage of an army ; how they had twice fired point-blank at 
him, and then fled ; how he had followed them, seized one, and 
struggled with him ; how, finally, they had succeeded in escaping 


from him. 
And there was an end of the matter, for, of course, it appeared 


impossible to question the truth of the story, or raise any further 
doubt about the moral and physical pluck of a young man who 
could do these things. 

Next morning the pistol was discovered in the garden; de- 
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tectives wandered 
about, lunched at 
the Squire’s ex- (A) ds Al 
pense, found clues; A } 
and took the address 
of the tramp who had 
fallen into the - green- 
house. This man had 
departed a physical wreck, 
swearing that he would 
never put himself out of 
the way again for any- vd 
* I Don't THINK IT WAS KIND oF 3 \ 

body as long as he lived. vou ro spom a BEAUTIFUL DREAM.’ 
And all because Squire 
Smithson did not see his way to recompense him for what * 
he had done. The local paper published two columns of 
sickening adulation upon the subject of Talbot Warren; 
Ethel’s father consented to her engagement, and—bitterest 
blow of all—thought it proper and decent to publicly censure } P 
me at breakfast, before the servants, for the part that had 4@gy 
played. 

‘‘What’s the use of a paltry phantom that cannot even 
scare burglars away from a family. mansion ?” he asked. 

‘The poor little chap did his best,” said Ethel. 

‘“‘Yes, after it was all over and the mischief nearly done. 
If he’d had the pluck of a mouse, he would have gone down 
to help Warren, instead of fluttering about making faces and 
doing nothing, and getting in the way. Why didn’t he speak up 
like a man ?” ; = 

The brute Warren said he thought that most spectres were 
bad at heart, and the butler ventured to agree with him. 

I am leaving Capon Hall. These incidents have knocked all 
the spirit out of me. I wish to say no bitter word of anybody ; 
it is more in sorrow than anger that I write; but misunderstanding 
so disgusting, coupled with loss of self-respect so complete, can 
neither be lightly forgiven nor forgotten. 

Change, repose, lapse of ages are all necessary to the renewal 
of my shattered moral.tone and vital principle. It may be many 
centuries before I re-visit “the glimpses of the moon.” If I 
had my way I should never haunt again. In my case the game 
is not worth the phosphorescence. There obtains an idiotic - 
belief among men that “ all appearances are deceitful” ; but that 
such a rule has many exceptions I can only trust this narrative 
will sufficiently prove. 
















Phe Conspiracy of Mfrs. Bunker. 


By Bret Harte. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. HUTCHINSON. 


COMPLETE IN THREE PARTS. 


PART II. 


URING that evening and the next, Mrs. Bunker, without 
betraying her secret, or exciting the least suspicion on the 
part of her husband, managed to extract from him not only 

a rough description of Marion which tallied with her own impres- 
sions, but a short history of his career. He was a famous politician 
who had held high office in the South ; he was an accomplished 
lawyer ; he had served in the army ; he was a fiery speaker ; he hada 
singular command of men. He was unmarried, but there were 
queer stories of his relations with some of the wives of prominent 
officials, and there was no doubt that he used them in some of his 
political intrigues. He, Zephas, would bet something that it was 
a woman who had helped him off! Did she speak ? 

Yes! she had spoken. It made her sick to sit there and hear 
such stories! Because a man did not agree with some people in 
politics it wis perfectly awful to think how they would abuse him 
and take away his character! Men were so awfully jealous, too; 
if another man happened to be superior and fine-looking there 
wasn’t anything bad enough for them to say about him! No! she 
wasn’t a slavery sympathiser either, and hadn’t anything to do 
with man’s politics, although she was a Southern woman, and the 
MacEwans had come from Kentucky and owned slaves. Of 
course, he, Zephas, whose ancestors were Cape Cod Quakers, and 
had always been sailors, couldn’t understand. She did not know 
what he meant by saying “‘ what a long tail our cat’s got,” but 
if he meant to call her a cat, and was going to use such language 
to her, he had better have stayed in San Francisco with his 
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Vigilante friends. And perhaps 
it would have been better if he had 
stayed there before he took her 
away from her parents at Mar- 
tinez. Then she wouldn’t have 
been left in a desert rock without 
any chance of seeing the world, 
or ever making any friends or 
acquaintances ! 

It was their first quarrel. Dis- 
creetly made up by Mrs. Bunker 
in some alarm at betraying her- 
self; honestly forgiven by Zephas in a 
rude, remorseful consc:ousness of her limited 
life. One or two nights later, when he returned, 
it was with a mingled air of mystery and satis- 
faction. ‘Well, Mollie,” he said cheerfully, 
“it looks as if your pets were not as bad as I : 
thought them.” a Oe 

““My pets!” repeated Mrs. Bunker, with ‘ Tuere rirsr guarret.' 
a faint rising of colour. 

*‘ Well, I call these Southern Chivs your pets, Mollie, because 
you stuck up for them so the other night. But never mind that 
now. What do you suppose has happened? Jim Rider, you 
know, the Southern banker and speculator, who’s a regular big 
Injin among the ‘Chivs,’ he sent Cap Simmons down to the 
wharf while I was unloadin’ to come and see him. Well, I went, 
and what do y’u think? He told me he was gettin’ up an 
American Fishin’ Company, and wanted me to, take charge of a 
.first-class schooner on shares. Said he heard of me afore, and 
knew I was an American and a white man, and just the chap ez 
could knock them Eytalians outer the market.” “ Yes,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Bunker quickly, but emphatically, “the fishing 
interest ought to be American and protected by the State, with 
regular charters and treaties.” 

““I say, Mollie,” said her astonished but admiring husband, 
‘you've been readin’ the papers or listenin’ to stump speakin’, 
sure.” ‘Go on,” returned Mrs. Bunker impatiently, “ and say 
what happened next.” 

“Well,” returned Zephas, “I first thought, you see, that it 
had suthin to do with that Marion business, particklerly ez folks 
allowed he was hidin’ somewhere yet, and they wanted me to run 
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“TURNED HER WHITE FACE AWAY.” 
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him off. So I thought he might as well know that I wasn’t to be 
btibed, so I ups and tells him how I’d been lyin’ off Sancelito the 
other day workin’ for the other side agin him. With that he 
laughs, says he didn’t want any better friends than me, but that I 
must be livin’ in the backwoods not to know that Wynyard Marion 
had escaped, and was then at sea on his way to Mexico or Central 
America. Then we agreed to terms, and the long and short of it 
is, Mollie, that I’m to have the schooner with a hundred and fifty 
dollars a month, and 10 per cent. shares after a year! Looks like 
biz, eh, Mollie? old girl, but you don’t seem pleased.” 

She had put aside the arm with which he was drawing her 
to him, and had turned her white face away to the window. So 
he had gone—this stranger—this one friend of her life—she would 
never see him again, and all that would ever come of it was this 
pecuniary benefit to her husband, who had done nothing. He 
would not even offer her money, but he had managed to pay hi 
debt to her in this way that their vulgar poverty would appreciate.s 
And this was the end of her dream ! 

** You don’t seem to take it in, Mollie,” continued the surprised 
Zephas. ‘ It means a house in ’Frisco and a little cabin for you 
on the schooner when you like.” 

“IT don’t want it! I won’thave it! I shall stay 
here,” she burst out with a half-passionate, half- 
childish cry, and ran .into : , 
her bedroom, leaving the 
astonished Zephas help 
less in his awkward con- 
sternation. 

“By Gum! I must 
take her to ’Frisco right 
off, or she'll be havin’ the 
high strikes here alone. 1 } 
oughter knowed it woul | ai f 
come to this!” But' ; tk 
although he consulted : S 
** Cap” Simmons the next) eT, ail 
lay, who informed him it ail Onitaner 
was all woman’s ways j He CONSULTED ‘Cap’ Simmns.” 
when “struck,” and advised him pay out all the line he could 
at such delicate moments, she had no recurrence of the out reak. 
On the contrary, for days and weeks following, she seemed 
calmer, older, and more “ growed up;” although she resisted 
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changing her sea-shore dwelling for San Francisco she accom- 
panied him on one or two of his “deep sea” trips down 
the coast, and seemed happier on their Southern limits. She 
had taken to reading the political papers and speeches, and some 
cheap American histories. Captain Bunker's crew, profoundly 
convinced that their skipper’s wife was a “* woman’s rights” fanatic, 
with the baleful qualities of a ‘‘ sea lawyer” superadded, marvelled 
at his bringing her. 

It was on returning home from one of these trips that they 
touched briefly at San Francisco, where the Secretary of the Fish- 
ing Company came on board. Mrs. Bunker was startled to 








recognise in him one of the two gentle- 
men who had taken Mr. Marion off in the 
boat, but as he did not appear to 
recognise her even after 
an awkward introduction 
by her husband, she 
would have _ recovered 
her equanimity but for 
« singular incident. As 
her husband turned 
momentarily av-ay, the 
y Secretary, with a sig- 
nificant gesture, slipped 
a letter into her hand. 
She felt the blood rush 
to her face as, with a 
smile, he moved away 
to follow her husband. 
She came down to the 
little cabin and impa- 
tiently tore open the 
envelope, which bore 
no address. A small 
folded note contained the 






“ SLIPPED A LETTER INTO HER HAND.” following lines : 


“I never intended to burden you with my confidence, but the discretion, 
tact, and courage you displayed on our first meeting, and what 1 know of 
your loyalty since, have prompted me to trust myself again to your kindness, 
even though you are now aware whom you have helped, and the risks you ran. 


, My friends wish to communicate with me and to forward to me, from time to 


time, certain papers of importance, which, owing to the tyrannical espionage 
of the Government, would be discovered and stopped in passing through the 
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Express or Post Office. These papers will be left at your house, but here I 
must trust entirely to your wit and judgment as to the way in which they 
should be delivered to my agent at the nearest Mexican port. To facilitate 
your action, your husband will receive directiors to pursue his course as far 
South as Todos Santos, where a boat will be ready to take charge of them when 
he is sighted. I know I am asking a great favour, but I have such confidence 
in you that I do not even ask you to commit yourself to a reply to this. If it 
can be done, I know that you 
will do it; if it cannot, I will 
understand and appreciate the 
reason why. Iwill only ask you 
that when you are ready to re- 
ceive the papers you will fly a 
small red pennant from the little 
flagstaff among the rocks. Be- 
lieve me, your friend and grateful 


debtor, 
“WwW. M.” 


Mrs. Bunker cast a hasty 
glance around her, and 
pressed the letter to her lips. 
It was a sudden consumma- 
tion of her vaguest, half- 
formed wishes, the realisa- 
tion of her wildest dreams ! 
To be the confidant of the 
gallant but melancholy h.e.o 
in his lonely exile and per- 
secution was to satisfy all 
the unformulated romantic 
fancies of her girlish read- 
ing ; to be later, perhaps, © 

“ CAME DOWN TO THE J.ITTLE CABIN.” the Flora Macdonald of a 
middle-aged Prince Charlie did not, however, evoke any ludicrous 
associations in her mind. Her feminine fancy exalted the escaped 
duellist and alleged assassin into a social martyr. His actual small 
political intrigues and ignoble aims of office seemed to her little 
different from those aspirations of royalty which she had read 
about—as perhaps they were. Indeed, it is to be feared that in 
foolish little Mrs. Bunker Wynyard Marion had found the old 
feminine adoration of pretension and privilege which every rascal 
has taken advantage of since the flood. 

Howbeit, the next morning after she had returned and Zephas 
nad sailed away, she flew a red bandanna handkerchief on the 
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little flagstaff before the house. A few hours later, a boat — 
appeared mysteriously from around the Point. Its only occupant 
—a common sailor—asked her name, and handed her a sealed 
package. Mrs. Bunker’s invention had already been at work. 
She had created an aunt in Mexico, for whom she had, with some 
ostentation, made some small purchases while in- San Francisco. 
When her husband spoke of going as far South as Todos Santos, 
she begged him to deliver the parcel to her aunt’s messenger, and 
even addressed it boldly to her. Imside the outer wrapper she 
wrote a note to Marion, which, with a new and amazing diffidence, 
she composed and altered a dozen times, at last addressing the 
following in a large, school-girl hand: ‘Sir, I obey your commands 
to the last. Whatever your oppressors or enemies may do, you 
can always rely and trust upo: 3he who in deepest sympathy 
signs herself ever, Mollie Rosalie MacEwan.” The substitution 
of her maiden name in full seemed in her simplicity to be a 
delicate exclusion of her husbind from the affair, and a certain 
disguise of herself to alien eyes. The superscription, ‘To Mrs. 
Marion MacEwan from Mollie Bunker, to be called for by hand at 
Todos Santos,” also struck her as a marvel of ingenuity. The 
package was safely and punctually delivered by Zephas, who 
brought back a small packet directed to her, which on private 
examination proved to contain a letter addressed to “J. E. Kirby, 
to be called for,” with the hurried line: ‘‘ A thousand thanks, 
W.M.” Mrs. Bunker drew a long, quick breath. He might 
have written more; he might have but the wish remained 
still unformulated. The next day she ran up a signal; the same 
boat and solitary rower appeared around the Point, and took the 
package. A week later, when her husband was ready for sea, she 
again hoisted her signal. It brought a return package for Mexico, 
which she enclosed and re-addressed, and gave to her husband. 
The recurrence of this incident apparently str<ck a bright idea 
from the simple Zephas. 

“‘ Look here, Mollie, why don’t you come yourself and see your 
aunt. I can’t go into port without a license, and them port 
charges cost a heap o’ red tape, for they’ve got a Filibuster scare 
on down there just now, but you can go ashore in the boat and I'll 
get permission from the Secretary to stand off and wait for you 
there for twenty-four hours.” Mrs. Bunker flushed and paled at 
the thought. She could see him! The letter would be sufficient 
excuse, the distrust suggested by her husband would give colour to 
her delivering it in person. There was perhaps a btief twinge of 
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conscience in taking this advantage of Zephas’s kindness, but the 
next moment, with that peculiar logic known only to the sex, she 
made the unfortunate man’s suggestion a condonation of her 
deceit. She hadn't asked to go; he had offered to take her. He 
had only himself to thank. 

But the political excitement in which she had become a partisan 
without understanding or even conviction, presently culminated 
with the Presidential campaign and the election of Abraham 
Lincoln. The intrigues of Southern statesmen were revealed in 
open expression, and echoed in California by those citizens of 
Southern birth and extraction who had long held place, power, and 
opinion there. There were rumours of secession, of California 
joining the South, or of her founding an independent Pacific 
Empire. A note for “J. E. Kirby” informed Mrs. Bunker that 
she was to carefully retain any correspondence that might be ir 
her hands until further orders, almost at the same time that 
Zephas as regretfully told her that his projected Southern trip had 
been suspended. Mrs. Bunker was disappointed, and yet, in 
some singular conditions of her feelings, felt relieved that her 
meeting with Marion was postponed. It is to be feared that some 
dim ‘conviction, unworthy a partisan, that in the magnitude of 
- political ever.ts her own petty personality might be overlooked by 
her hero, tended somewhat to her resignation. 

Meanwhile the seasons had changed. The winter rains had 
set in; the Trade winds had shifted to the South-east, and the 
cottage, although strengthened, enlarged, and made more com- 
fortable through the good fortunes of the Bunkers, was no longer 
sheltered by the cliff, but was exposed to the full strength of the 
Pacific gales. There were long nights when she could hear the 
‘rain fall monotonously on the shingles, or startle her with a short, 
sharp réveille on the windows; there were brief days of flying 
clouds and drifting sunshine, and intervals of dull grey shadow, 
when the heaving white breakers beyond the gate slowly lifted 
themselves and sank before her like wraiths of warning. At such 
times, in her accepted solitude, Mrs. Banker gave herself up to 
strange moods and singular visions; the more audacious and 
more striking it seemed to her froin their very remoteness, and the 
difficulty she was beginning to have in materialising them. The 
actual personality of Wynyard Marion, as. she knew it in her one 
interview, had become very shadowy and faint in the months that 
passed, yet when the days were heavy she sometimes saw herself 
standing by his side in some vague tropical surroundings, and 


* 
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hailed by the multitude as the faithful wife and consort of the 
great Leader, President, Emperor—she knew not what! Exactly 
how this was to be managed, and the manner of Zephas’s efface- 
ment from the scene, never troubled her childish fancy, and, it is 
but fair to say, her woman's conscience. In the logic before 
alluded to, it seemed to her that all ethical responsibility for her 
actions rested with the husband who had unduly married her. 
Nor were those visions always roseate. In the wild declamation 
of that exciting epoch which filled the newspapers, there was talk 
of short shrift with traitors. So there were days when the sudden 
onset of a squall of hail against her window caused her to start 
as if she had heard the sharp fusilade of that file of muskets of 
which she had sometimes read in history. 


“ THIS IS PRIVATE PROPERTY,” SHE SAID. 


One day she had a singular fright. She had heard the sound 
of oars falling with a precision and regularity unknown to 
her. She was startled to see the approach of a large eight-oar 
barge rowed by men in uniform, with two officers wrapped in 
cloaks in the stern sheets, and before them the glitter of musket 
barrels. The two officers appeared to be conversing earnestly, 
and occasionally pointing to the shore and the bluff above. For 
an instant she trembled, and then an instinct of revolt and resist- 
ance followed. She hurriedly removed the ring, which she usually 
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wore when alone, from her finger, slipped it with the packet unde: 
the mattress of her bed, and prepared with blazing eyes to face 
the intruders. But when the boat landed, the two officers, with 
scarcely a glance towards the cottage, proceeded leisurely along 
the shore. Relieved, yet it must be confessed a little piqued at 
their indifference, she snatched up her hat and sallied forth to 
confront them. 

‘‘ ] suppose ‘you don’t know that this is private property,” she 
said, sharply. 

The group halted and turned towards her. The orderly, who 
was following, turned his face aside and smiled. The younger 
officer demurely lifted his cap. The elder, grey, handsome, in a 
general’s uniform, after a moment's half-astounded, half-amused 
scrutiny of the little figure, gravely raised his gauntleted fingers 
in a military salute. 

“IT beg your pardon, Madam, but I am afraid we never even 
thought of that. We are making a preliminary survey for the 
Government with a possible view of fortifying the bluff. It is very 
doubtful if you will be disturbed in any rights you nifay have, but 
if you are, the Government will not fail to make it gooc to you.” 
He turned carelessly to the aide beside him. ‘I suppose the bluff 
is quite inaccessible from here ?” 

*¢ I don’t know about that, general. They say that Marion, after 
he killed Henderson, escaped down this way,” said the young man. 

*¢ Indeed—what good was that? How did he get away from 
here ?” 

“‘ They say that Mrs. Fairfax was hanging round in a boat, 
waiting for him. The story of the escape is all out now.” 

They moved away with a slight perfunctory bow to Mrs. 
Bunker, only the younger officer noting that the pert, pretty little 
Western woman wasn’t as sharp and snappy to his superior as 
she had at first promised to be. 

She turned back to the cottage astounded, angry and vaguely 
alarmed. Who was this Mrs. Fairfax who had usurped her fame 
and solitary devotion ? There was no woman in the boat that took 
him off; it was equally well known that he went in the ship alone. 
If they had heard that some woman was with him here—why 
should they have supposed it was Mrs. Fairfax? Zephas might 
know something—but he was away. The thought haunted her that 
day and the next. On the third came a more startling incident. 

She had been wandering along the edge of her domain ina 


state of restlessness which had driven her from the monotony of the 
P 
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house when she heard the barking of the big Newfoundland dog 
which Zephas had lately bought for protection and company. 
She looked up and saw the boat and its solitary rower at the 
landing. She ran quickly to the house to bring the packet. As 
she entered she started back in amazement. For the sitting- 
room was already in possession of a woman who was seated 
calmly by the table. 

The stranger turned on Mrs. Bunker that frankly insolent 
glance and deliberate examination which only one woman can 
give another. In that glance Mrs. Bunker felt herself in the 
presence of a superior, even if her own eyes had not told her that 
in beauty, attire and bearing the intruder was of a type and con- 
dition far beyond her own, or even that of any she had known. 
It was the more crushing that there also seemed to be in this 
haughty woman the samé incongruousness and sharp contrast. to 
the plain and homely surroundings of the cottage that she remem- 
bered in him. 

“Yo aw Mrs. Bunker, I believe,” she said in languid Southern 
accents. ‘‘ How de doh.” 

“© T am Mrs. Bunker,” said Mrs. Bunker shortly. 

** And so this is where Cunnle Marion stopped when he waited 
fo’ the boat to take him off,” said the stranger, glancing lazily 
around, and delaying with smiling insolence the explanation she 
knew Mrs. Bunker was expecting. ‘The Cunnle said it was a 
pooh enough place, but I don’t see it. I reckon, however, he was 
too worried to judge and glad enough to get off. Yo’ ought to 
have made him talk—he generally don’t want much prompting to 
talk to women, if they’re pooty.” 

“He didn’t seem in a hurry to go,” said Mrs. Bunker indig- 
nantly. The next moment she saw her error, even before the 
cruel, handsome smile of her unbidden guest revealed it. 

“‘T thought so,” she said lazily ; “ this is the place and here’s 
where the Cunnle stayed. Only yo’ oughtn’t have given him and 
yo’self away to the first stranger quite so easy. The Cunnle 
might have taught yo’ that the two or three hours he was 
with yo’.” 

“What do you want with me?” demanded Mrs. Bunker 
angrily. 

“‘T want a letter yo’ have for me from Cunnle Marion.” 

“TI have nothing for you,” said Mrs. Bunker. ‘I don’t know 
who you are,” 
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“You ought to, considering 
you've been acting as messenger 
between the Cunnle and me,” 
said the lady coolly. 

‘“‘ That's not true,” said Mrs, 
Bunker hotly, to combat an in- 
ward sinking. 










“THE SITTING-ROOM WAS ALREADY IN POSSESSION OF A WOMAN.” 


The lady rose with a lazy, languid grace, walked to the door 
and _ .lled still lazily, “*O Pedro!” 

The solitary rower clambered up the rocks and appeared on the’ » 
cottage threshold. 

‘Is this the lady who gave you the letters for me and to whom 
you took mine ?” 

“ Si Sendra.” 

“They were addressed to a Mr. Kirby,” said Mrs. Bunker 
sullenly. ‘* How was I to know they were for Mrs. Kirby?” 

“Mr. Kirby, Mrs. Kirby and myself are all the same. You 
don’t suppose the Cunnle would give my real name and address ? 
Did you address yo'r packet to his real name or to someone else? 
Did you let your husband know who they were for ?” 

Oddly, a sickening sense of the meanness of all these deceits 
and subterfuges suddenly came over Mrs. Bunker. Without 
replying she went to her bedroom and returned with Colonel 
Marion’s last letter, which she tossed into her visitor's lap. 





t 
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‘*¢ Thank yo’, Mrs. Bunker. I'll be sure to tell the Cunnle how 
careful yo’ were not to give up his correspondence to everybody. 
It'll please him mo’ than to hear yo’ are wearing his ring—which 
everybody knows—before people.” 

“He gave it to me—he—he knew I wouldn’t take money,” 
said Mrs. Bunker indignantly. 

“He didn’t have any to give,” said the lady slowly, as she 
removed the envelope from her letter and looked up with a 
dazzling but cruel smile. ‘A So’th’n gentleman don’t fill up his 
pockets when he goes out to fight. He don’t tuck his Maw’s 
Bible in his breast pocket, clap his dear Auntie’s locket big as a 
cheese plate over his heart, nor let his sole leather cigyar case that 
his gyerl gave him lie round him ‘in spots when he goes out to 
take another gentleman’s fire. He leaves that to Yanks!” 

‘** Did you come here to insult my husband?” said Mrs. Bunker 
in the rage of desperation. 

“To insult yo husband! Well—I came here to get a letter 
that his wife received from his political and natural enemy and— 
perhaps J did!” With a side glance at Mrs. Bunker’s crimson 
cheek she added carelessly, “I have nothing against Captain 
Bunker, he’s a straightforward man and must go with his kind. He 
helped those hounds of Vigilantes because he believes in them. 
We couldn't bribe him if we wanted to. And we don’t.” 

If she only knew something of this woman’s relations to 
Marion—which she only instinctively suspected—and could 
retaliate upon her, Mrs. Bunker felt she would have given up her 
life at that moment. 

** Colonel Marion seems to find plenty that he can bribe,” she 
said roughly, ‘and I’ve yet to know who you are to sit in judg- 
ment on them. You've got your letter, take it and go! Whenhe 
wants to send you another through me, somebody else must come 
for it, not you. That's all!” 

She drew back as if to let the intruder pass, but the lady, with- 
out moving a muscle, finished the reading of her letter, then 
stood up quietly and began carefully to draw her handsome cloak 
over her shoulders. ‘‘ Yo’ want to know who I am, Mrs. Bunker,” , 
she said, arranging the velvet collar under her white oval chin. 
“Well, I’m a So’th’n woman from Figinya, and I’m Fygynian 
first, last, and all the time.” She shook out her sleeves and the 
folds of her cloak. “I believe in State rights and Slavery—if you 
know what that means. I hate the North, I hate the East, I hate : 
the West. 1 hate this nigger Government, I'd kill that man 
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Lincoln quicker than lightning!” She began to draw down the 
fingers of her gloves, holding her shapely hands upright before 
her. ‘I’m hard and fast to the Cause. I gave up house and 
niggers for it.” She began to button her gloves at the wrist with 
some difficulty, tightly setting together her beautiful lips as she did 
so. ‘I gave up my husband for it, and I went to the man who 
loved it better and had risked more for it than ever he had. © 
Cunnle Marion’s my friend. I’m Mrs. Fairfax, Josephine Hardet 
that was; his disciple and follower. Well, maybe those puritanical 
No’th’n folks might give it another name!” 

She moved slowly towards the door, but on the threshold 
paused, as Colonel Marion had, and came back to Mrs. Bunker 
with an outstretched hand. ‘I don’t see that yo’ and me need 
quo’. I didn’t come here for that. I came here to see your 
husband, and seeing you I thought it was only right to talk 
squarely to you, as you understand I wouldn't talk to your husband. 
Mrs. Bunker, I want your husband to take me away—I want him 
to take me to the Cunnle. IfI tried to goin any other way I'd 
be watched, spied upon and followed, and only lead those hounds 
on his track. I don’t expect yo’ to ask yo’ husband for me, but 
only not to interfere when I do.” 

There was a touch of unexpected weakness in her voice and a 
look of pain in her eyes which was not unlike what Mrs. Bunker 
had seen and pitied in Marion. But they were the eyes of a 
woman who had humbled her, and Mrs. Bunker would have been 
unworthy her sex if she had not felt a cruel enjoyment in it. Yet 
the dominance of the stranger was still so strong she did not dare 
to refuse the proffered hand. She, however, slipped the ring from. | 
her finger, and laid it in Mrs. Fairfax’s palm. 

“You can take that with you,” she said, with a desperate 
attempt to imitate the other’s previous indifference. ‘I shouldn't 
like to deprive you and your friend of the opportunity of making 
‘use of it again. As for my husband I shall say nothing of you to 
him as long as you say nothing to him of me—which I suppose is 
what you mean.” 

The insolent look came back to Mrs. Fairfax’s face. “I reckon 
yo’re right,” she said quietly, putting the ring in her pocket as she 
fixed her dark eyes on Mrs. Bunker, “ and the ring may be of use 
again. Good-bye, Mrs. Bunker.” 

She waved her hand carelessly, and turning away passed out 
of the house. A moment later the boat and its two occupants 
pushed from the shore, and disappeared round the Point. 
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Then Mrs. Bunker looked round the room and down upon her 
empty finger, and knew that it was the end of her dream. It 
was all over now—indeed, with the picture of that proud, insolent 
woman before her she wondered if it had ever begun. This was 
the woman she had allowed herself to think she might be. This 
was the woman se was thinking of when he sat there; this was 
the Mrs. Fairfax the officers had spoken of, and who had made her 
—Mrs. Bunker—the go-between for their lovemaking! All the 
work that she had done for him, the deceit she had practised on 
her husband, was to bring him and this woman together! And 
they both knew it, and had no doubt laughed at her and her 
pretensions. 

It was with a burning cheek that she thought how she had in- 
tended to go to Marion, and imagined herself arriving perhaps to 
find that shameless woman already there. In her vague unformu- 
lated longings she had never before realised the degradation into 
which her foolish romance might lead her. She saw it now; that 
humiliating moral lesson we are all apt to experience in the acci- 
dental display of our own particular vices in the person we hate, 
she had just felt in Mrs. Fairfax’s presence. With it came the 
paralysing fear of her husband’s discovery of her secret. Secure 
as she had been in her dull belief that he had in some way wronged 
her by marrying her, she for the first time began to doubt if this 
condoned the deceit she had practised on him. The tribute Mrs. 
Fairfax had paid him—this appreciation of his integrity and 
honesty by an enemy and a woman like herself—troubled her, 
frightened her, and filled her with her first jealousy! What if this 
woman should tell him all; what if she should make use of him 
as Marion had of her. Zephas was a strong Northern partisan, 
but was he proof against the guileful charms of such a devil? She 
had never thought before of questioning his fidelity to her; she 
suddenly remembered now some rough pleasantries of Captain 
Simmons in regard to the inconstancy of his calling. No! there 
was but one thing for her to do ; she would make a clean breast to 
him ; she vould tell him everything she had done except the fatal 
fancy that compelled her to it! She began to look for his coming 
now with alternate hope and fear—with unabated impatience ! 
The night that he should have arrived passed slowly; morning 
came, but not Zephas. When the mist had lifted she ran im- 
patiently to the rocks and gazed anxiously towards the lower bay. 
There were a few grey sails scarce distinguishable above the 
greyer water—but they were not his. She glanced half mechani- 
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cally seawards, and her eyes became suddenly fixed. There was 
no mistake! She knew the rig!—she could see the familiar 
white lap-streak as the vessel careened on the starboard tack—it 
was her husband's schooner slowly creeping out of the Golden Gate! 


(To be concluded.) 





THE IDEAL. 


Mesterful, blustering March, 
Frolicsome, noisy, and rude! 
We love thee, though wayward and arch, 
Masterful, blustering March! 
Thy breath bends the oak and the larch, 
Sut the daisy finds grace in thy mood, 


asterful, blustering March, 


Frolicsome, noisy, and rude ! 








THE REAL, 


Here is March with an easterly breeze, 
And things are all blown inside out! 


I said when I heard the cat sneeze :— 






‘** Here is March with an easterly breeze! 
¥ Bronchitis or ague will seize 

My wife and the children, no doubt. 
Here is March with an easterly breeze, 
And things are all blown inside out!” 


J. H. Gorina. 
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Jerome com- 
plaineth of a 
certain contri- 


butor. 








No, it is not at all the sort of thing I meant. You 
see, it came about in this way: I thought that 
** Music Halls” would make an interesting subject for 
a paper; so I do still. I went to young Dudley 
Hardy, and propounded my plan. _ I said, ‘ Look 
here, Hardy, I’ve got an idea in my head. You go round to all 
the Music Halls in London, and take sketches of the audiences and 
the performers, and then I'll get some man who understands the 
thing to write up to the pictures, and we will have a rattling good 
article.” He did not fall in with the suggestion at first. He had 
the notion, common among the “unco’ guid,” that Music Halls 
are highly improper places. He said he should not care to be 
seen in such haunts himself, and suggested that a less strictly 
brought up young man should be retained for the job. However, 
I overcame his scruples. I told him I was positive he would 
come across nothing likely to bring a blush to his cheek, and I 
assured him that the most respectable people patronised Music 
Halls now-a-days, and that Bishops often visited them. (For all 
that 1 know to the contrary, they do. I am sure I can’t see why 
they should not.) He replied that, of course, that altered the 
case. He had been given to understand otherwise; but, if what 
Y stated was true, he had no objection to do what I wished. I 
impressed upon him that it was true, and he undertook the con- 
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tract. When I next saw him, three weeks later, he handed me 
some twenty sketches (ten of them are in this present number, 
and the others will appear next month). He said that to obtain 
them he had visited sixteen Music Halls, and had sat out each 
entertainment from beginning toend. He looked-haggard, and his 
manner towards me was cold. 


Having obtained the sketches, I looked around for 


someone to write the letterpress, and finally fixed The contri- 
upon a certain contributor who I thought understood butor telleth 
the subject. He said he knew exactly what I wanted— him a story. 


he is one of those fellows who always do know 

what you want better than you do yourself; you know the sort of 
man I mean—and would “knock off” just the very thing. I 
showed him the sketches, and we talked them over together. He 
took up the ‘‘West End” one. ‘ Admirable,” he said; ‘ this is 
not a sketch, this is a group of portraits. You can see these 
people any night at the Alhambra orthe Empire. Some persons,” 
he continued, “visit these halls nightafternight. They never glance 
at the performance. ‘They merely go because they feel that it does 
them good to be there. Why,I knew ofan old gentleman who 
occupied thesame stall atthe Alhambra every evening for five years. 
It was always kept for him, and he always came. He would arrive 
about nine, settle himself comfortably, and go to sleep. At the 
end of the performance the attendant would awake him, and he 
would get up and go home. One evening, however, the chair 
remained vacant; and the waiters forgot to wait for their tips, 
and the strength went out of the arm of him who played upon the 
big drum, and the premiere danseuse lost her balance. Enquiries 
were made, and the old gentleman was found lying in his 
gloomy chambers, surrounded by soft-stepping nurses and grave- 
faced doctors. But he murmured very faintly that his stall was to 
be reserved for him as usual. So the seat was kept, and a few 
nights later, as the audience were filing out, the porter saw him 
sitting in it, his eyes closed, and his chin resting upon his breast, 
as was his custom, and was much surprised, for no one had noticed 
him enter. The man went up to him and tried to wake him. 
But he was not to be roused—neither then nor at any other time. 
He had no friends, not even a relation. He had come to spend 
his last evening at the only place where he was welcome ; among 


the only people that he knew.” 
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Then he told me another story about a very young 


The contribu- friend of his who had married a ballet-dancer. She 
tor discourseth was an exceedingly beautiful girl, and a good and 
of the ballet. modest girl—compared with many others of her class. 


The lad had married her secretly, and for two 
years—but there, that is a long and sad story, and the moral 
of it is that it is not well for young gentlemen, nor for 
ballet girls either, even though they may be good and beau- 
tiful, to marry away from their own people. Afterwards, 
we fell to discussing ballets generally. He said it was sur- 
prising how few people understood the language of panto- 
mime. He said, ‘I’ve known people—fairly intelligent people 
—sit out a ballet three times, and then not be able to tell 
what it was about. The subtle teaching, the fine moral (and few 
things in this lax age are more instructively moral than a ballet), 
are lost upon the average spectator. I took a friend of mine, 
once,” he went on, “to see a ballet at the Empire. It was a kind 
of Terpsichorean sermon upon the sinfulness of greed and 
dishonesty. It shewed how a wicked lawyer robbed and ruined a 
good young man. For a while he gloried amid his ill-gotten 
gains, but a large and influential body of fairies took the matter in 
hand, and made it unpleasant for the old sinner. They danced 
every night in his bedroom, some four hundred of them—it was a 
big bedroom. At last he repented, and restored the good young 
man to his estate. Then they let him go to sleep. My friend 
was a City man. I thought this ballet would do him good, and I 
wanted to be sure that he understood it. I said: ‘ Can you follow 
it? What's she doing now?’ (The good young man was in the 
‘Fairy Queen's bower’—I forget what he had come there for— 
and she was explaining things to him.) My friend watched her 
gesticulations for a while, and then answered that he thought she 
was urging him to wash himself. This was disheartening. Asa 
matter of fact, she was telling him, to quote the words of the argu- 
ment set forth in the programme, that his wife was still faithful 
to him, and that all would come right in the end if he would only 
be brave and patient. Later on, the Queen of the Fairies lectured 
the wicked lawyer. She pointed to the ground and frowned. 
‘What's that mean ?* I questioned my companion. ‘Oh, that’s 
plain enough,’ he replied. ‘She’s wild with him, and is telling 
him to go to——’ ‘Hush!’ I interrupted quickly, ‘it means 
nothing of the sort. She is reminding him of the days when he 
was a happy, innocent lad, and knelt at his mother’s knees. You 
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might have grasped a little thing like that.’ I gave him one 

more chance. The good young man was standing in the centre 

of the stage, and the ‘ Premiére Danseuse Assoluta’ was twid- 

dling round and round him and wagging her head. A child would | 
have known that she was a wicked, heartless creature, and that 
her object was to fascinate him, and so lure him away from his 
wife, and home, and family. ‘What do you make of that?’ I 
asked the man of business. He pondered a long time. Then a 
ray of intelligence drove the cloud of doubt from his brow, and he 
exclaimed, ‘I know. He’s taken something that is bad for him— 
poison, I expect—and she is trying to save his life by making him 
sick.’ I felt that the show was doing him no practical good 
whatever, so I took him down to the club and taught him poker.” 





Ah, you should see a Constantinople Music Hall. Burgin dis- 
It’s the nearest approach to civilisation possessed by courseth of 
Young Turkey. The juvenile Turkish “ plunger” sits the Turkish 
cross-legged on the ground (it is a painful attitude if ae ee 
you are not used to it) and drinks an evil-smelling liquid 
called “‘raki ” out of a littlecup. To promote a healthy thirst, he 
nibbles bits of salt fish ‘‘ between drinks.” The performers are 
also seated cross-legged, on a small platform. They play divers 
melancholy instruments of brass and parchment. The general 
effect strongly resembles the sound produced by ungreased cart- 
wheels. But the Turks like it. The songs are generally senti- 
mental or narrative. A narrative song will sometimes last for 
three evenings. It is invariably sung in a weird, wild minor key, 
strangely suggestive of the distant wail of a wolf. When the 
singer is tired, he leaves off, has a cup of coffee, or something 
stronger, smokes for half-an-hour or so, and then goes on again. 
There is no applause. There never is in a Turkish place of enter- 
tainment. Turks would consider it vulgar toapplaud. Neither do ! 
the people get vulgarly intoxicated, only gravely so. They smoke 
narghilehs, and there are no police cases the next morning. If a 
man is very far gone, the neighbours approach him with, ‘“ Allah 
is with you, Effendi (a polite method of hinting to him that he is ' 
blind drunk). We will accompany you to your dwelling.” Which 
they proceed to do, in spite of his protests. 
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But that isin Stamboul proper. The modern Music 


He speaketh of Halls are in Pera—which is often improper. There i 
the Halls of 


Pere, they have an occasional camel-fight between “the 
turns.” Just imagine two great, gaunt, ugly brutes j 
let loose from each side of the stage, and goaded on by their ' 


drivers! They are trained to fight, and they do so. When 
they meet in the middle, their long upper-lips curl back and show 
their gleaming white teeth—there is a crash, and the heavier one 
of the two gradually forces his opponent step by step backwar:l. And 
all the time, their long snake-like necks are winding and twisting 
about to a chorus of grunts as they worry and tear at each other. 
At first you feel sick, then you become interested, and, just as one 
forces the other down and is going to kneel on him and smash 
him to a jelly, the curtain falls, leaving the rest to your imagina- 
tion. A peculiarity of the Pera Halls is the pair of long (once 
white) gloves provided by ‘“‘ The Management” for the use of the 

lady vocalists. As each girl goes off, she unfastens the gloves 

and pitches them to the next artiste, who comes on smiling and 

bowing and struggling into them. The one pair of gloves has to 

do for everybody. The fat ladies have difficulty in getting them 

on, the thin ladies in keeping them on. But we all have to suffer in 

the cause of etiquette. 





Well, then he took up the pictureof Dan Leno. He 
Jerome's friend = said it brought to his mind a curious speech he once 
speaketh of heard a comic singer make at a Hall in Drury Lane. 
the “Lion rn , ‘ ” enn 
Comique." rhe singer sang that night a new song, and the élite of 
Seven Dials, assembled within that Hall, received it 
with rapturous delight. Whereupon the singer spoke, and un- ; 
burdened himself of a trouble that lay upon his heart. ‘ Lydies 
and gentlemen,” he said, his voice trembling with emotion, 
“you'll ‘ardly believe it, but I’ve jest sang that song at a ’All in 
the West End, and I was ’issed, lydies and gentlemen—'issed”’ 
(murmurs of indignation and surprise). ‘ Yes, ‘issed,” he con- 
tinued, warmed into greater vehemence by the evident sympathy 
of his hearers, ‘and not by folks like you, mind yer, mere no- 
bodies (‘* ear, ’ear,” in tones of gratified vanity, difficult to account 
for), but by toffs in white shirts and kid gloves, real lydies and 
gentlemen” (thunders of <pplause ; everybody pleased all round). 
From that. my contributor went on to talk of the ‘ Lion Comique” 
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(or comic lion) and ofthe dwindling of his glory. ‘ Where is he 
now ?” mused my gossip, sadly. ‘ Where do we hear now that 
bull-like bellow ; where see those wondrous trousers, that gorgeous 
overcoat that swept the ground; that opera hat that closed at 
every joke, and opened at every noble sentiment? Ah! but in my 
young days, he was a mighty man. His voice was a voice in the 
policy of the government. The chorus of his latest ditty was the 
one repartee of the nation. For nine months, I remember, 
England said, ‘ Tommy, make room for your uncle.’ Schoolboys 
left their games, and repeated it toeach other in their play-time. City 
men relieved the tedium of business by calling it out to each other 
across the street. Drivers yelled it at other drivers as an insult. 
Lovers whispered it to one another. Wicked men said it, and 
winked. Sweet girls said it, and giggled. Good young men said 
it nervously, and felt that they were ‘ going it.’ From barge to 
drawing-room, from beershop to senate, it was the national joke. 
Each newspaper kept it stereoed in every possible type. The 
high-class journals translated it into Latin. One Saturday night I 
went to bed, and the murmur of people saying it to each other, as 
they passed beneath my window, lulled me to sleep. On Sunday 
morning, when the girl brought me up my breakfast, she said, 
‘Woa Emma.’ I did not understand it. On my way to church 
everybody I met said ‘Woa Emma,’ but not a soul remarked 
‘Tommy make room for your uncle.’ I thought I must be 
dreaming that I was up. The day passed, and not once did I 
hear Tommy even alluded to. On the other hand, London rang 
with the name of Emma. _I grew seriously alarmed. Had I, 
like Rip Van Winkle, slept for twenty years? If not, what had 
happened ? I made enquiries, and then I learnt the explanation. 
The Lion Comique, who had given us ‘ Tommy make room for 
your uncle,’ had on Saturday night introduced a new song, the 
chorus of which was ‘Woa Emma.’ So we said ‘Woa Emma’ 
to each other for the next year or two.” 


’ 


We chatted about “ serio-comics” and niggers. 
He said he had a deal of useful information about 
niggers, and that he should put it opposite the 
picture of Chirgwin. Against Chevalier and Jenny 
Hill he intended to discuss East End character 
and coster life. He had known Chevalier (so he stated) years 


is dismissed. 
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ago, when he (Chevalier) was merely an actor, playing ordinary 
theatrical parts at the “Strand” and “ Avenue.” He used in 
those days to come to the Vagabonds’ Club, and would often sing 
one of his coster songs there. He was always enthusiastically 
received, and the Vagabonds predicted even then that he would be 


+ . ” s 
a great man. Now they go about saying “I told you so.” I 
gathered from all this, that my young gentleman was going to 
write for me an article on Music Halls which would make a fit and 
proper accompaniment to Mr. Dudley Hardy's pictures. He 
s 


sends me a paper that has nothing whatever to do with the 
pictures. There is not in it, from one end to the other, a word 
relating to them. How a man could have written a nine-page 
article on Music Halls, and yet have managed to avoid the 
slightest reference to any single one of these pictures, in the way 
that he has done, is a mystery to me. I shall put the thing into 
somebody else's hands for next month. 


The first and only time I visited a Constantinople 
Music Hall was about a week after my arrival. I accom- 
panied a young but not equally guileless friend. 
Selected specimens of riff-raff from every quarter of 
the globe appeared to be there. They sat at little marble- 
topped tables, and were waited on by pretty girls, whose business 
it was to tempt customers to drink. The belles of the place were 
expected to sip something from the glass of every admirer. The 
Hall was full of smoke, and the British sailor in the audience 
declared with monotonous iteration that his name was ‘ Cham- 
pagne Charlie.” But his beverage was rum. We soon got tired 
of the ertertainment, and my friend suggested that we should 


Burgin seeth 
life in Constan- 
tinople. 


‘‘vo behind.” We knocked at a mysterious little door close to y 
the stage, and were admitted after he had given the countersign. 
There was a blaze of light, a babble of voices, and a distant click- 
click which made my companion prick up his ears. ‘ Roulette!” 
' 


he said. ‘Have you a fiver? We'll plunge.” When we 
approached the table, ‘the bonnets” courteously made way for 
us. We won a little at first. An old Carlist Count, to whom 
I had a letter of introduction, came up, and begged me to 
desist. I was flushed with success, and went on. I lost ten 
pounds—fifteen—twenty. The Count could contain himself no 
longer. He came up, and struck me lightly on the cheek. 
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‘* Monsieur,” he said, “I will send my seconds to you to-morrow 
morning. Meantime, leave here at once.” It seemed that I had 
pushed him away. Then I left off playing, and my companion 
suggested a stroll through the green-room. Just to show I wasn’t 
excited, I went. There had been an alarm of fire, and a tall girl 
was kicking hysterically on a sofa. ‘ Cut her laces,” said some- 
one. Something popped like a champagne cork, and the fair one 
recovered. Then I went home, made my will, wrote a letter to my 
mother, and sat up all night wondering whether the weapons would 
be swords or pistols. The Count called next morning, instead of 
his seconds, and I pledged my word of honour never to enter the 
place again. 


The ‘Street Arab” ’cute, I should think he was. 





A friend of mine had some conversation with one Phillpotts and 


only the other day, and exchanged ideas with him upon the Arab. 
the subject of tobacco. The naked-footed, ragged, 
gimlet-eyed boy had been a smoker from infancy, he ex- 
plained. He was now seven years old, he thought, or “ may- 
be eight; one loses count, sir.” Concerning tobacco, he 
liked a cigar better than anything, and generally smoked them. 
My friend delicately suggested how much better it would be to 
forego such luxuries for a brief season, save money, and buy a pair 
of boots; but the child assured him that his tobacco bill was 
nothing. ‘You've only got to watch,” he said, producing a variety 
of cigar stumps from his pocket. ‘ Clean shaves aint no good, 
‘cause they smokes down to the end, and cigar-holders aint no use 
neither ; but when I sees a gent with a big moustache I keeps my 
heye on ’im, ‘cause I knows ’e aint goin’ to burn ‘isself. Pre- 
sently ’e chucks ’is ‘smoke’ and I’m on it—see?” My friend did 
see. Verily the infant Londoner, gutter-bred, gutter-nurtured, is 
one of the most acute things on earth. 


Listening to ‘ Bab's” latest libretto, I could not 
help asking why the world which denounces Ibsen 
tolerates W. S. Gilbert. From the days of the talking 
serpent, the cynic has always been looked upon as the 
enemy of mankind. Human nature resents analysis, 
and feels it a violation of modesty to be stripped. Swift and 


Zangwill 


speaketh of 
Gilbertianism. 
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Mandeville, La Rochefoucauld and Machiavelli, may extort e 
admiration ; they will never be loved like the sentimentalists. Nor b 
are they so useful ; for to influence men nobly, one must appeal to c 
the good qualities they do not possess. How comes it then that a 
Gilbert alone has gone home to the great heart of the people, and, I 


what is more, to its great pocket ? For surely, scepticism of human ‘ 
nature has never been expressed more unflinchingly in literature ré 


than by the sordid exposure of our inner selves in The 


Palace of Truth and The Mountebanks. It is beside the question to I 
point out that Gilbert has his moments of pathos, that he has d. 
made the hapless lot of the policeman as proverbial as Hood made h 
the needlewoman’s, and that he has enriched English poetry with fc 
the idyllic picture of the tired costermonger basking in the sun tl 
after he has finished his daily task of jumping upon his mother; pe 
the broad tenour of his teaching remains relentlessly destructive. A 


And what is human nature’s reply to the satirist’s mockeries ? Why 
it waltzes, and polks to them set to lively tunes. What ho! 
twist ye, twine ye, set to partners, balance and retire, chassé-croisé 
and ladies’ chain! Gilbert is out-Gilberted by the spectacle. 
Perhaps the reply to Horace’s famous Quid vetat, &c., is that 





nothing forbids you to tell the truth, jesting—except that the world " 
will take it for jesting and not for truth, tr 
Ww 
le 
ar 
fre 


What can be more scarifying, in sooth, than the 


_ fen spi conception ef The Mountebanks ? Imagine everybody of 
seers sane turned into what he pretends to be. Let each of us i 
ain . . 

ger uman take the lesson to his privy breast. Oh, the horror of ys 
The . 


fancying myself doomed to be a humourist—to go 
through life perennially facetious! Then, again, where has the SP 


doctrine of determinism, of human automatism, been more nakedly 4 

preached than in the lines sung with such insouciance by Harry ee 

Monkhouse and Aida Jenoure: _ 

Bartoto: Clockwork figures may be found — 

Everywhere, and all around. rw 

Nira: Ten to one, if we but knew, de 

You are clockwork figures too. ~ 

To this, then, have we come at last—in this English theatre we oa 

have striven to keep so wholesome and elevating—to the material- ai 
t=] 


ism of D’Holbach and Spencer, the denial that we are aught but 
“cunning casts in clay.” Yet there is an element of truth in these 
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profound verses for even the most spiritualistic of us—the reminder 
of our terrible tendency to grow automatic. Even our ideas 
became stereotyped, our conversations clichés. Clockwork figures 
could say, ‘*‘ How are you?” with the cordiality of human beings, 
and interchange views about the weather with equal intelligence. 
I remember once holding conversation with a young lady visitor. 
‘“‘ How are you?” I ied off. ‘‘ Quite well, thank you.” Thus her 
repartee. ‘“‘ How is your sister?” ‘Quite well, thank you.” 

‘** Why didn’t she come with you ?” ‘ She's down with influenza, 
I’m sorry to say.” And my interlocutor does not know till this 
day why I was so heartless as to smile. It is not only in our little 
household ways that we grow mechanical. Religion becomes 
formula, and art artifice. The stock novelist is an automatic liar, 
the popular song-writer a barrel organ, the successful artist per- 
petually reproduces the same types. Even History repeats itself. 
And so does Gilbertian opera. 





Some years ago, somebody wrote a book entitled 

‘‘Twelve Miles from a Lemon.” I never read the Barr seeketh 
volume, and so do not know whether the writer had to to shirk his 
tramp twelve miles to get the seductive lemon toddy, work. 
which cheers and afterwards inebriates, or the harmless 

lemon squash, which neither cheers nor inebriates. I think there 
are times when most people would like to get twelve miles away 
from everything—including themselves. I tried to put a number 
of miles between me and a telegraph instrument, and flattered 
myself for a time that I had succeeded. I dived into the depths 
of the New Forest. The New Forest is popular in summer, 
deserted in winter, and beautiful at any season. I found a secluded 
spot in the woods, and thought I was out of reach of a telegram. 
I wish now I had not got so far away from the instrument. ‘The 
boy came on horseback with the message. It was brief, coming 
well within the sixpenny range, and it stated tersely that the printer 
was waiting for these paragraphs. The boy said calmly that 
there would be fifteen shillings and sixpence to pay for the 
delivery of that yellow slip of paper. It came out in the conversa- 
tion we had that there were only a certain number of places in the 
Forest where a man could be, unless he were lost, and the 
telegraph boy had made the rounds until he found me. If I had 


got deeper into the woods there would simply have been morc to 
al 





Barry Pain on 
his proposals. 
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pay. It is hard (and expensive) to get far away from the click of 
the telegraph instrument. I fear that those who read these items 
will agree with me that they are not worth the original expendi- 
ture, and will join in my regret that I did not succced in getting 


outside the electric circuit. 


In the New Forest, I tramped over part of the 


He goeth on ground covered by a recent book. ‘The hero of * The 
the tramp i 


with wild 
companions. 


White Company” walked from Beaulieu Abbey to 
Christchurch. Sodid I. He joined the White Com- 
pany. So did I, for it was snowing while I walked. 
It is pleasant to journey through a picturesque country with 
the hero of an interesting book as acomrade. I have tramped 
with Quentin Durward over that part of Europe where he took 
his celebrated journey. I found A. Conan Doyle’s young man 
quite as charming a companion as Durward, and I could give 
him no higher praise than that. Mr. Doyle is very ingenious in 
his treatment of situations. A very good example of his genius 
in this particular may be found in the grim and ghastly story that 
appears elsewhere in this number of The Idler. You have two 
methods of explaining the awful and momentary appearance of 
the dead man at sea. One explanation is natural, the other super- 
natural. Either fits the story as well as the other. You pays 
your sixpence and takes your choice. 


It would seem to be almost impossible to help the 
millionaires. This may be because they have got 
into the habit of helping themselves; hence those 
millions. At any rate, no millionaire has offered 
himself for membership of that club which I proposed 
last month. Several have suggested that they would like to be 
the proprietor of it. That is sheer greed; besides, I am going to 
be the proprietor myself. But several amateur actors have sent 
my proposal for the amelioration of private theatricals to other 
amateur actors ; and a great deal of very bad feeling has arisen in 
consequence. ‘This is most encouraging. It has led me to hope 
that I may do some good for the authors. 
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I have a grievance against the hotels situated in 

interesting places in this country. Can anyone explain ee 
why it is that an hotel never has in its scant library any 
book pertaining to its immediate locality? I dislike to 
carry guide books with me, for they are bulky and they 
accumulate. Besides, they are of no use after your trip is finished. 
I would like to read up about the points of interest the night 
before at the hotel, and then call around and see the places next 
day. While staying at a hotel in Torquay the other week, I found 
beautiful books in the reading-room about Ilfracombe, Malvern, 
Hastings, and London. Country hotels always have a book 
about London. In the New Forest hotels, I could get any 
amount of information about Devonshire and the Peak country. 
At Buxton, they have lovely books with pretty pictures of thelakes 
and the highlands of Scotland. In Scottish hotels, I have read 
charming accounts of the Isle of Wight, and on the Isle of Wight 
you may have full particulars of the scenery of the not quite 
adjacent island of Ireland. I think I shall endeavour to put the 
hotels of this country into communication with each other, and 
get them to exchange the contents of their reading-rooms. The 
present arrangement seems to me defective from a business point 
of view. If I kept an hotel, I would impress my guests with 
‘he beauties of the surrounding district rather than hold forth 
on the charms of other localities. I would prefer them to bear the 
evils of my hotel rather than fly to others that they knew not of. 


grievance. 


Just as there are many persons of whose existence 


you are unaware till you read their obituaries, so Zangwill’s re- 
there are many of whose celebrity you are ignorant flections on 
till you see the advertisement of their biographies. life. 


On all sides we are flooded with books “ mainly about 

people.” What is this new disease that has come upon us? Life 
is short but a “ Life” is long. Can there be any one man in this 
great procession of the suns who deserves the two royal octavo 
volumes, which is the least monument that the pious biographer 
builds ? How keen must be the struggle for life amid these shoals 
of ‘* Lives.” How futile and vain this aspiration for a “‘ Life” 
beyond the grave! Vainer still the bid for immortality, when 
one’s own hand raises the mendacious memorial. It is an open 
question whether even Marie Bashkirtseff’s self-hewn shrine will 
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stand—she, who sacrificed her life to her ‘* Life.” If it does, it will 
not be by virtue of its veracity. I would not trust George Wash- 
ington himself to write a perfectly accurate record of a prior day. 
As for the average biography, it is but the Jn Memoriam of 
memory. A friend of mine (not present) has written some excel- 
lent fiction and some entertaining reminiscences; only he has 
mis-labelled his books, and called his fiction ‘* reminiscences,” and 
his reminiscences “ fiction.” 


The greatest difficulty is the commencement of the 


Barry Pain work. A novelist will spend hours over his first 
setteth forth paragraph. Ce n'est que le premier “par” qui cofttte. 
his novel views. There is always a possibility that the first chapter may 


be read; the rest of the book does not matter so 
much. I propose to abolish the first chapters altogether. 
Evening papers get along very well without any first editions ; 
wh. should novels have first chapters? If this proposal 
were carried out, we might have many more novelists; there 
must be a number of writers who are at present deterred by 
the difficulties inseparable froma first chapter. Think whatagain 
this would be. The object of the novel is to interest. Nothing 
is so interesting to a man as his attempt to interest some- 
one else. Therefore the object of the novel is better attained 
by writing it than reading it. I have always thought it quite 
wrong that his public should pay a writer; the writer ought to 
pay his public; for he always gets the greater pleasure out of his 
work. In the same way, no man ought to pay for his entrance to 
a theatre ; he is really doing the dramatic author and the actors a 
favour; but he might be made to pay for permission to leave. 
However, lessees are rich enough without that. 


I have a grievance also against many Abbeys, 


Barr hath Cathedrals, and Castles, or, rather, against the 
another present possessors of them. I resent the charge 
grievance. of sixpence. I do not mind the squandering of the 


coin, and would “bang” it with less regret than 
the Highlander had, but it seems to me undignified and 
insulting to a grand old building to charge sixpence for looking 
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at it. At the beginning of my journey they charged a six- 
pence to let me see Beaulieu Abbey, and at the end of my journey 
they charged me sixpence entrance fee to Christchurch Priory. 
Think of having to pay sixpence to go into Canterbury Cathedral, 
the church of the Archbishop! I don’t say that a gloomy old 
castle isn’t cheap at sixpence; in fact, it is the cheapness that I 
object to. It should be something big or nothing. Whatever 
may be said against the moral character of the old knights who 
once occupied the castles, they never got down to a sixpenny basis. 
They might take a wayfarer in and hang him from the highest 
tower, but they certainly wouldn’t charge him sixpence for looking 
through the castle. Of course, I am well aware of the fact that 
the moment these words appear in print the sixpenny charges will 
at once be taken off, from the dome fee of St. Paul’s to the entrance 
tanner at the furthest end of the country, but what I claim is, that 
the charge should never have been made. 


I have never had the courage to answer a waiter 


or argue with acabman. Therefore, I sincerely trust 2@"éwill advis 


the agitation to extend the four-mile radius will be  ¢th the cab- 
continued. Not that I live beyond the magic circle pono for his 
good. 


myself, but the drivers are all agreed I do. If the 
circumference were a whole mile further away, a few of them 
might let me off the double fare sometimes. Personally, I rarely 
take a hansom unless it is raining, and then the driver always 
wants more because it is raining. It is of no use trying to 
explain that that is the only reason I require his services. It is of 
no use, either, trying to slang him, for, as Henry J. Byron long 
ago pointed out, he can always beat you atthat. Time after time, 
stung to madness by the insolence of Jehus, I have resolved to lay 
up an umbrella for a rainy day ; and, although I have never done 
it yet, I have little doubt but that the hour will come when the 
cabman will be cheated of his prey. I verily believe that the 
cabmen would make at least fifty per cent. more money if they were 
satisfied with their legal fares; for the dread of their haughtiness 
and extortiveness drives many to drink the shilling that should be 
theirs, and go rolling home not in a hansom, but a state of intoxi- 
cation. I do not say I have done this myself, but I have often 
walked rather than pay two shillings for a mile and a half, whereas 
I would gladly have paid half that for double the distance. It is 
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a public duty to prosecute cabmen who swear audibly, and the 
man who does it deserves the Victoria Cross for bravery. I say 
this, because the President of our Club once got an advertisement 
by doing it, and he will like to see his feat is not forgotten. 


Yes—but it was an expensive advertisement. My 


Jerome re- solicitor’s bill came to ten pounds, and the cabman was 
membereth fined two. I have been taking lessons in language 
the incident. since then from a friend of mine who steers a barge 


between Blackwall and Kew,*and the next cabman 
that swears at me, I am not going to summons. I am going to 
talk to him, 
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